





lf it's news... 


if it's fashion... 


its at 


ily «Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 


The best of the world’s 
fine fashions are as 
near as your shopping 
center this fall, as 
Miller & Rhoads combs 
the continents to bring 
you pace-setting 
designs from the world’s 
fashion capitals! Come 
shop in air-conditioned 
comfort, select your 
smartest wardrobe on 
our second and third 
floors of fashion! 
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Steel Movable Chair Desks 
13 in., 15 in., and 17 in. high 


Chairs 
12 in., 14 in., 16 in., and 
18 in. high 


Teachers Desks 
Tablet Arm Chairs 
Folding Chairs 
Folding Tables 


Office Furniture 
Desks and Chairs 


Maps, Charts and Globes 
Chalk and Erasers 

Waste Baskets 
Four-Drawer Filing Cabinets 
Metal Storage Cabinets 
Locker Type Shop Benches 


CHURCH 








SCHOOL-OPENING problems are simplified 
when you call upon FLOWERS for the 
equipment, furniture and supplies you need. 
You can always depend upon FLOWERS for 
unquestioned quality, better values and 
friendly, prompt and understanding 
service that mean so much: 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Listed Are A Few of the Things You May Need Now for the Opening 


Days of School. 


We Will Make Immediate Shipments from 


Stock As Long As Present Inventory Lasts. 


Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School Equip- 
ment and School Supplies! 


Manufacturers & Distributors 


AND 


OF 


PUBLIC 


327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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RICHMOND: *7-4035 
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Lawrenceville, Virginia 





CHAIR DESK 










A practical, sturdy unit in use throughout 


the Country — made of spot welded steel 






frames and 10 gauge steel legs finished 






in baked-on enamel. Birch face ply- 







wood, hand sanded and finished in 


natural color or school brown. In 5 







sizes engineered for comfort and 


correct posture. 
















AMERICAN DESK LEADS THE WAY T0 


ECONOMICAL SCHOOL FURNITURE! 


HAF igpese 


vent tht 


For use in any part of the school — five 






















sizes from the Teacher's to the kinder- 
garten age. Steel frames and birch face ply- 
wood seat and back, finished in natural or school 

brown. A versatile unit designed to last in wide use 


throughout the school building. 








VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
104 SOUTH FOUSHEE STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * * * Temple, Texas 
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J. M. STACKHOUSE 
C0. 


Your Complete Audio-Visual 
Dealer 




















Special Educational 


Distributor For: 


Bell & Howell Co. 

Beseler Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
United World Films 

Jam Handy Filmstrips 


Radiant Screens 
Serving Virginia Schools Since 1928 


5803 Patterson Ave. Phone 5-287] 
Richmond 26, Va. 



















BRITEWAY 


The Liquid Soap Floor Cleaner 
Used With Hard Or Soft Water 





Looking for an all-purpose liquid soap 
cleaner that will do its job well under 
all conditions? The answer is BRITE- 
WAY, Dolge-developed and tested to 
surmount hard-water and _ tempera- 
ture-change barriers. 


BRITEWAY will not separate, jell 
or harden even in sub-zero weather. 
Just put one economical cupful in a 
pail of water and watch it “suds-up” 
into a rich, cleansing lather. Approved 
by the U. S. Rubber Flooring Manu- 
facturers Assn., for use on rubber 
floors. Excellent, too, for linoleum, 
mastic, wood—and painted or var- 
nished surfaces. 


On floors, apply BRITEWAY with a 
mop; on walls with a cloth. Just rinse 
off, and your job’s done! BRITEWAY 
removes RUBBER BURNS completely ! 


Your Floors~ana Wa'ls—Will 
Appreciate 


BRITEWAY 
































WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 




















from She Jop Fle 


The Fluvanna Education Associa- 
tion has requested that I write you ex- 
pressing their thanks for the work that 
you did in behalf of the Virginia 
teachers during the recent session of 
the Virginia General Assembly. We 
sincerely appreciate your efforts in se- 
curing the new salary scale and the 
revised system of retirement. 

Phyllis R. Mann, Secretary 
Fluvanna Education Association 
Carysbrook 


We are beginning to get inquiries 
from some of the teachers for our Fire 
Safety Bulletins. I believe that this is 
largely due to the article appearing on 
page 5 of the May issue of your publi- 
cation, The Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, 

Richard Maxwell 

Director of Activities 
Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce 


I have recently reviewed some very 
interesting material put out by the 
Virginia Education Association giving 
information on salaries of elementary 
and high school principals for 1951- 
52. We are very anxious to secure a 
copy of this material for our informa- 
tion and files and would very much 
appreciate your sending us a copy if 
it is available. 

Thomas T. Hamilton 
Associate Director of Instruction 
State Department of Education 


The Mecklenburg Education Asso- 
ciation wishes to express to you its 
sincere appreciation for the splendid 
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stand which you took during the past 

year on behalf of public school teach- 

ers. 

Emory S. Waldrep, President 

Mecklenburg Education Asso- 
ciation 

Boydton 


I want to say that we think rather 
highly in this County of your question- 
naire being sent to teachers of one and 
two years experience. We are also in- 
terested in the findings of this study. 

W. Harold Ford 
Director of Instruction 
Fairfax County 


that the VEA has 
recently published materials on salaries 
of elementary and secondary principals 
in Virginia. I would like to get a copy 
of this if possible. I would also like 
any information you may have on 
salaries of teachers by counties, if this 
information is available. 

J]. Wilson Crump 
Chester 


I understand 


I want to take this opportunity to 
express to you the appreciation of our 
Association for the splendid coopera- 
tion we have received from you. 

Claude M. Richmond, Chairman 
Legislative Committee 
Arlington Education Association 


This is to notify you that I have ac- 
cepted a position for the coming year. 
I am happy to say that I secured ir 
through registration with your service. 
I would like to express my thanks and 
gratitude for your help. 

John P. McDermott, Jr. 
Martinsville 


I want to express our appreciation 
to you again for your interest in carry- 
ing the Whitmell Pittsylvania Corridor 
pictures and story in the VEA Journal. 
We have had many people, some of 
them out of State, to express com- 
this project. Mr. 
Saunders of the Danville Register was 
complimentary of the skillful arrange- 
ments of the pictures in the Journal. 
He felt that the double page arrange- 
ment was one of the best he had ever 
seen. He is using some of the pic- 
tures and the story in the Register. 

]. Marshall Swanson, Principal 
Whitmell Farm-Life School 
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Carry Ne Back 
In Old Virginia 
Fifty Years Ago 


The first convention of the per- 
manent organization of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association was held in 
Charlottesville at the University of 
Virginia, July 3-5, 1902. (Previous 
organizations beginning in 1863 had 
neither been continuous or state-wide 
in scope, nor did they embrace all fields 
of education.) Superintendent R. C. 
Stearnes of Salem was the first presi- 
dent of this organization. 


An outstanding address was given at 
opening session of this convention by 
the Hon. H. St. George Tucker, repre- 
sentative of the Southern Education 
Board, on “The Future of Public 
School Work in Virginia—Looking 
Forward Three Decades Under the 
Constitution of 1902.” 


Teachers from twenty-six counties 
having no local organizations prom- 
ised to do something about it. 

As the “first and greatest educa- 
tional need of the State”, the conven- 
tion endorsed a recent action of the 
the General Assembly of Virginia 
looking to the enlargement of the 
State’s Normal facilities, urging the 
early establishment of an additional 
institutien for training women to 
teach in the public schools. 

Membership clause in the constitu- 
tion was amended to read: “Local as- 
sociations shall pay to the State Asso- 
ciation annually, on or before. Novem- 
ber 15, a sum equal to five cents per 
month for every month taught by 
every teacher who is a member of the 
association, provided that $1.50 shall 
be the minimum amount to be paid by 
any local association, and $15.00 the 
maximum amount.” 

Vice-presidents of the Association 
were elected from each of the ten Con- 
gressional Districts. 

Summer School of Methods at the 
University of Virginia was termed 
“Virginia’s Most Notable Educational 
Gathering”, with a total enrollment of 
1,140—all zealous and earnest teachers 
seeking to improve the profession. 

The new constitution for the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, which went 
into operation July 10, 1902, fixed the 
school age from seven to twenty. 
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Do You Need 


FILMS, EQUIPMENT 
OR SUPPLIES? 


We can make Immediate Delivery from our large 
stock on any of the following items and many 


others which space does not permit us to list: 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS (Enrichment and Popular 
Science) 


FILMSTRIPS (Young America, Popular Science, Eyegate) 
FILMS (Young America and Sterling) 

FILMSTRIP & SLIDE CABINETS (Neumade) 

FILM CABINETS (Atlas) 

OPAQUE SPOTLIGHT PROJECTORS (Taylor) 
REELS AND CANS (Compco, etc.) 


ROLL-ABOUT-PROJECTOR-TABLES (Exclusive Mo- 
tion Picture Supply) 


SCREENS—CLASSROOM and EDUCATOR (Radiant) 
SOUND PROJECTORS (Bell & Howell) 

SOUND SYSTEMS (Masco) 

TURNTABLES (Masco, Bell & Howell, etc.) 


Lamps, Projector Oil, Film Cement, Film Cleaner, Film 


Leader, Exciter Lamps, Belts, Repair Parts, etc. 





WRITE OR WIRE TODAY FOR IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY OR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION! 





Motion Picture Supply (o. 
AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 
714-716 North Cleveland Street 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 





*Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 





fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


State-Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond, 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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TEACHING TIPS 


Education for School Libra- 
rianship outlines the courses in Li- 
brary Science at Madison College and 
points out the opportunities for school 
librarians. Copies of the bulletin may 
be secured from Joe W. Kraus, Libra- 
rian, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

The Earth and Its People series 
of instructional films includes 36 films 
integrated with geography and social 
studies curricula available from United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. 


National Audubon Society has 
a new address—1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The purchase of this 
8-story building was occasioned by the 
rapid growth of the Society’s activities. 

Educators Guide to Free Side- 
films is a complete, annotated schedule 
of free slidefilms available within the 
covers of one book. The fourth an- 
nual edition may be secured for $4.00 
from Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 

Fire Safety, for Teachers of Inter- 
mediate Grades, and other safety pub- 
lications are available from the Nation- 
al Commission on Safety Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Modern Ways in One-and 
Two-Teacher Schools describes 
practices that are helping rural boys 
and girls get a good education. It tells 
how teachers help pupils to plan, select, 
organize, and appraise their experiences 
cooperatively. It is Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1951 No. 18 for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 20 cents. 


Your Child’s Leisure Time and 
Answering Children’s Questions 
are helpful additions to the Parent- 
Teacher Series available from the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 


Learning Through Group Dis- 
cussion grew out of a workshop and 
approaches the problem from the 
standpoint of the actual classroom set- 
ting. Copies of this booklet may be 
secured from Junior Town Meeting 
League, 400 South Front St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 
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Vocational Service Bureau of- 
fers eight additions to its Occupa- 
tional Brief Series: Careers as Dry 
Cleaner and Spotter, Book Publishing, 
Engineering, Dental Assistant, Tech- 
nical School Graduates, Radio Artists, 
Interior Decorator, and MHouse-to- 
House Selling. Booklets sell for 20 
cents each or $2.00 for a set of twelve 
different titles. 

Four new titles in the B’nai B’rith 
Guidance Series include “Your Inter- 
ests and your Career”, “What College 
Best Meets Your Needs”, ‘Vacation 
Jobs and Careers” and “The Truth 
About Correspondence Schools.” These 
booklets sell for 20 cents each or six 
different titles for $1.00. 

Order from B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1424 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


How to Organize your Guid- 
ance Program is the title of a new 
handbook on guidance practices de- 
signed for teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. Available for $1.50 from 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


When Mental Illness Strikes 
Your Family, by Kathleen Doyle, 
points out that one person out of 
twenty at some time during his life 
suffers from a form of mental illness 
sufficiently severe to require hospitali- 
zaticn. It gives necessary facts that 
the average person should know about 
the problem of mental illness. Copies 
may be ordered from the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 20 cents, 
pamphlet No: 172. 


88 Techniques in School Pub- 
lic Relations for Teachers and 
Administrators. This bulletin, orig- 
inally published in 1950, is now avail- 
able in new 4-page format. It is of- 
fered in quantity at a special price for 
those school systems which wish to 
purchase it for distribution to staff 
members. Price: 10¢ per copy. 25 
copies, $1. Order from National 
School Public Relations Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D, C. 


Training Your Hands for Mod- 
ern Living is an illustrated booklet 
prepared by the Department of In- 
struction and Guidance and published 
by the Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 








| speaker. Variable 
| tone control. 


| classroom use. 





Here’s an 


Outatanding 


for 


RCA VICTOR Basic Record Library for 
Elementary Schools on 45 rpm Records 
(List Price, $99.85) 


RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
Schools consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions. Comprehensive teaching notes 
for each composi- 

tion. Graded 
for rhythms, 
listening, 
singing and 
special ac- 
tivities. Non- 
breakable, 
seven-inch 
records. 


Both ‘99° 


for special 
school price 


aluo 


Schools! 








Plus Tax 











RCA VICTOR 45 rpm “Victrola” Phonograph 
Model 45EY4 (List Price, $49.95) 


RCA Victor Automatic Phonograph plays as 
many as 14 of the 45 
rpm records at the 
flip of a switch. 
“Golden Throat” 
tone system. 8-inch 
electrodynamic 


Lightweight—only 
1344 Ibs. Ideal for 





Both for less than cost of 
Record Library on 78 rpm Records Alone 


ORDER TODAY—This special offer 
expires December 31, 1952 


Hundreds of school systems across the nation 


| have already taken this opportunity to enrich 


| 


| 
| 
| 


their music programs and, at the same time, 
modernize their record-playing facilities by 
this special, low-cost offer. The combination 
price for the Basic Record Library and the 45 
rpm “Victrola” phonograph is in effect for a 
limited time only. 


*Price does not apply outside continental U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON—TODAY 


Tmks. ® 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Dept. 133AI 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please have an RCA Victor dealer call on me. I 
want to take advantage of your Special “45” 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Offer for Schools. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Now there are two booklets 


on menstruation -- 
to serve all age groups 


Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” for older girls 


New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 
Now”’ for girls 9 to 12 





“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised 
everywhere by edacators, nurses, parent and church 
groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. 
Now the same authorities who produced “ Very Per- 
sonally Yours” offer “You're A Young Lady Now” 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young 


girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 
written at her language level and discusses only subjects 
of interest to her. 

These booklets are best used as a part of the inte- 
grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 











More than ten million students have learned 


FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY from this complete, integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complete 
program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
parents, and students request that it be a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request ... with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
and mail the coupon at left. 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co., 
Educational Dept. ST-94 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)-_ -.......__-- 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following : 
For girls 9-12 
copies YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 


10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, on 
short-term loan. 


For older girls - ______- 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


[) Physiology Chart [(] Teaching Guide 








Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 

of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 
flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 

The large color chart on menstrual physiology is 

€2, designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 
Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


rum. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Winston's EASY GROWTH in READING 
NOW ... the Easiest Growth in Reading! 


Primary 


FEATURE No. 1 54 GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS—The first 36 charts are General School 

“ Readiness Charts. They stimulate group participation in various type activi- 
ties and provide a place to begin the first day of school. 18 additional charts, 
corresponding to the first 18 pages of MARY AND BILL (Pre-Prmer Pre- 
Level |), present the entire vocabulary of MARY AND BILL for group 
teaching. 


THE ViIS-O-GRAPH—When used with the GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS, 
this device (with Acetate Overlay) is the perfect visual aid. It encourages 
active child participation in group learning situations through the use of 
visual materials. 

MY FIRST SCHOOLBOOK (Workbook)—64 pages in full color. Individual 
FEATURE No. 3 Experience Material and Drill on the concepts developed from the first 36 
GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS. 


MARY AND BILL (Pre-Primer Pre-Level |)—lIncorporates in a learner’s book 
FEATURE No. 4 format the 22 words developed from the last 18 Charts. Therefore, when 
the learner first picks up his first Pre-Primer, HE CAN READ! The vocabulary 
reoccurs in MAC AND MUFF and in subsequent Pre-Primers and Readers. 


MY BOOK ABOUT MARY AND BILL—Workbook for MARY AND BILL. 
Application and extension of concepts learned in MARY AND BILL. 


FEATURE No. 5 NEW TEACHERS MANUAL— Stand-up” format enables the teacher to 
follow the manual easily while conducting class. 


1951 REVISION OF LEVEL | BOOKS 


Pre-Primer Primer First Pre-Second Second Third 
Mac and Muff At Play 1! Know a Secret Good Stories Along the Way Faraway Ports 


1952 REVISION OF LEVEL If AND LEVEL Ili BOOKS 


FEATURE No. 2 


FEATURE No. 6 


Tom and Don Primer Second Third 
Going to School Fun in Story The Story Road Enchanting Stories 
Intermediate 
Winston Middle Grade Readers help increase the child’s reading mastery in every possible way. 
TODAY AND TOMORROW LOOKING FORWARD MOVING AHEAD 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
These Readers have: 

@ Accurately planned units built upon readiness material @ Lively, colorful, functional illustrations 


@ Interesting stories written with controlled vocabulary @ Clear, easy-to-read type 
@ Continuous skill development 


Adventures in Reading —Grades 7 and 8 


A true program of developmental reading. Both books contain a collection of readable material with emphasis ‘‘skill 
development’ and reading appreciation. 


DISCOVERY EXPLORATION 
Grade 7 Grade 8 


Understanding the Universe — General Science 


This entirely revised edition of an old favorite has been brought up-to-date and now includes material on the latest 
scientific developments. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Phiedslphie 7. Pe. 


Represented in Virginia by R. MOORE WILLIAMS, Driver, Virginia 
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of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I shall be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


CEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 


Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 











Good Workbooks 
make your 
science classrooms 


“LABORATORIES 
FOR LEARNING” 


for chemistry classes 
Laboratory and Workbook 
Units in Chemistry 
Ames and Jaffe 


A combined manual and workbook 
providing close correlation between 
laboratory and classroom. Key avail- 


able. 


a general science workbook 


Science Through Experiment 
Lake - Welton - Adell 


An abundance of varied, well-organ- 
ized activities assures better learning 
of general principles and “experi- 
mental way of going about things’. 


Silver Burdett Company 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Representative: John A. Harrison 
17 Pickett Court, Blackstone, Va. 











Films Available from VEA 


Headquarters 


What Greater Gift—16 mm mo- 
tion picture, produced in full color, 
sound, 28 minutes. 

To dramatize the teacher as a pro- 
fessional person and to show something 
of what teaching is all about is the 
purpose of this new motion picture 
production. 

Assignment Tomorrow—16 mm, 
sound, 26 minutes. 

Presents the story and opportunity 
of education. Portrays teaching as an 
exciting job, second to no other in 
importance. 


Education is Good Business—16 

mm, sound, 10 minutes. 

Shows by a comparison of two com- 
munities—one in which business ac- 
tively supports schools, and the other 
where business is less alert-—that good 
business is dependent on good schools. 
Interprets the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce report, “Education, An Invest- 
ment in People.” 

Pop Rings the Bell—16 mm, sound, 

23 minutes. 

Primarily directed to the American 
taxpayer, the film presents a simple 
story of a typical school in a typical 
American community. 
in Centreville—16 mm, 

sound, color, 20 minutes. 

Filmed under actual teaching condi- 
tions in a multi-teacher rural school, 
it shows actual teaching related to 
rural children’s needs and interests, 
abilities; children, 
teachers and parents cooperate so that 
children may have desirable learning 


School 


aptitudes, and 


experiences. 
Secure the Blessings — 16 mm, 
sound, 26 minutes. 

Dramatizes the role of the public 
school in a democracy. It depicts how 
five main characters, a farmer, busi- 
ness man, labor leader, housewife, and 
congressman when faced with every- 
day problems solve them in a demo- 
cratic way, using the training and 
background they acquired in a public 
school. 

The Sixth Chair—16 mm, sound, 

18 minutes. 

A dramatic portrayal of the dangers 
of the public’s complacency toward 
education designed to help citizens 
help themselves to better schools. 
You and the NEA—35 mn, color, 

14 minutes. 

Designed to help acquaint all teach- 


ers with the services made possible by 
the national professional organization 
working in close cooperation with the 
local and State association. 


Filmstrips 
The Teacher and Public Rela- 


tions—50 frames, silent. 

Based on the public relations hand- 
book, “It Starts in the Classroom”. 
Emphasizes the day-to-day public re- 
lations job of each individual teacher. 
Education for All American 

Children—52 frames, silent. 

Prepared to illustrate the major 
conclusions and recommendations in 
the Educational Policies Commission’s 
report of the same title which presents 
the elementary school of tomorrow. 
Toward Better Schools for All 

Children Through Federal Aid 

—57 frames, silent. 

Designed for lay groups as well as 
teacher groups. 

Any of the above films or filmstrips 
are available on loan and may be 
booked for desired dates by writing the 
Virginia Education Association, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 


Sight-Saving Books Available 


The Sight-Saving Department of 
the Virginia Commission for the Blind 
remind all superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and teachers in 
sight-saving 
classes, that books in large-type may 
be borrowed, without charge, for use 


would 


areas not maintaining 


by visually-handicapped pupils. 

Booklists are available upon request 
as well as a bulletin entitled, THE RU- 
RAL SIGHT-SAVING PROGRAM 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
VIRGINIA. 

This service is part of the Rural 
Sight-Saving Program of the Virginia 
Commission for the Blind. 

Address all inquiries to: 

Sight-Saving Department 

The Virginia Commission for 
the Blind 

3003 Parkwood Avenue 

Richmond, Virginia 





State Department Films 


Have you seen the new film, “The 
Elementary School?” This and a wide 
range of other films are available from 
the Film Production Service, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond 16, 
Virginia. 
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Junior high and 
high school teachers! 


Free teaching material to help you explain menstruation 





Easy-to-follow teaching plan for class or group discussion 


Modess Educational Portfolio. A complete teaching plan _pre- 
pared under the supervision of leading educators and doctors. Includes 
a teaching guide, large 22” x 28” anatomy chart, two booklets about 
menstruation for teen agers and cards for ordering further free material. 
Free to teachers only. 
Typical Teacher Comments: “Extremely helpful for our discussion a 
and question period in class.” Menstrual Mya 
“Useful for guiding young girls.” ygiene 
“It made the teaching of this subject much easier and more under- 
standable.”’ 








Friendly, informative booklet for every girl in your classes 
“Growing Up and Liking It.” Gives a simple, clear explanation of men- 
struation, “‘do’s” and “‘don’t’s,” many tips on health, beauty and poise. 
Delightfully illustrated. You may have as many free copies as you wish. 


Typical Teacher Comments: “Like a friendly chat.” 
“Written so that the teen-age girl can understand it.” 
“Excellent. My girls were very interested and enthusiastic about this book.”? 


Miss Anne Shelby, Box 5266-9, Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, N. J. 











Please send me the following material free of charge: 


[|_|] Modess Educational Portfolio _ copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 


Order now 
for 1952-53 
school year 





(Please Print) 


Address 





City P.O: 





State 





- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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Teachers applaud results of better vision, better posture 


AMERICAN e 
UNIVERSAL 









































Experienced, helpful, 
friendly service 
for all your needs 


Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt, intelligent, 
friendly service by our staff 
can save you time and sim- 
plify the problems attend- 
ing your school needs. Our 
years of experience are a 
help in making selections, 
and an assurance of satis- 
faction. Send for our free, 
big catalog of the newest 
and best in school furni- 
ture and supplies. 


Our free catalog 
is a real time - saver 
Keep it handy! 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 








OTHER FREE BOOKLETS 


“Education Grows” and 

"The Co-ordinated Classroom”, 
two informative works on re- 
cent educational developments. 
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en-Twenty” Desk 


SO MUCH IN VALUE—so LITTLE IN COosT!* 


1 eae rtmmncn nce scuiminenenme tiie ee 


(fo ; 

J Ga visual and pos ee Pie . 

I postural habits induced by the “Ten-Twenty”’ 
have won it more t } 
ite om teachers, than any 


Result -asie I ff 
S in easier, more effective teaching are noticeal 


and bodily strains I ; 
, rains and stresses are decreased by the 3 


Zr tO° and level nd j 
A and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft 


adjustment. Improved I 
; ent. Improved general health is attributable t 


features, andt t 
ires, and eat swivel that reduces body t 


due to right 
righ eye preferences. 





* . . 
The difference in cost of the “Ten-Twenty” over even the cheapest school 


desk with chair can be as little as Ye of 1% of the per-pupil cost of o 


new school! Ask us for booklet, "The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’” 


J. H. PENCE 
- P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia~and 
9 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distribu tor for 


cdmecican Seating Company 
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Editorials 


by Robert F. Williams 


1952-53 


S WE begin the new school year perhaps it may 

be well for us to remind ourselves of an eternal 
fundamental: that in the final analysis much of ed- 
ucation is essentially the relationship between one in- 
dividual, the teacher, and another individual, the 
child. To whatever extent this relationship is im- 
paired, the child suffers. There is no relationship 
more intimate, or more important. It can be impaired 
by the way in which the teacher is treated: through 
humiliating contract provisions, through undemo- 
cratic policies, through lack of recognition or en- 
couragement, through rejection by faculty members, 
through financial insecurity, through community in- 
difference, through poor working and living condi- 
tions, through unprofessional conduct, through being 
given no hand in helping shape school policy and, 
in some cases, in not being fully acquainted with 
why rules and regulations are what they are. Any 
personnel policy or lack of such policy which tends 
to reduce the stature of a teacher in dignity and worth 
hamstrings his ability to best serve the child. 


Bring to the Classroom 
A teacher also fails to bring to the vital teacher- 


child relationship her full capacity for effectiveness 
if she dresses sloppily, is cross, sarcastic, rejects certain 
pupils, and fondles others. Children follow the emo- 
tional bent of their teachers. Jangled nerves, from 
whatever cause: ill health, lack of sleep, or personal 
problems, affect classroom behavior and interfere with 
the growth and development of children. The teach- 
er who does not keep abreast of the times, in politics, 
world affairs, art, literature, and music does not bring 
to the classroom the full richness of feeling and 
knowledge of which he is capable. The teacher who 
isolates himself from people in other occupations or 
who remains aloof from the main stream of com- 
munity life fails to bring to the classroom that realistic 
and balanced insight so essential if children are to 
be helped to live effectively and happily. 

The education of our youngsters can be in no wise 
more greatly bettered than through concentrating 
upon an improvement of the relationship between 
teacher and child; an improvement that must come 
from both within and from without the teacher. 

It is a challenging and continuing project for all 
of us: teachers, administrators, and the public. 


Quo Vadis, NEA 


ERHAPS the summer's greatest educational event 

was the retirement of Dr. Willard E. Givens, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion for 17 years, and the succession to this office of 
William G. Carr, who had been Associate Secretary 
since 1940. As Dr. Carr takes over, he is seeking 
and receiving advice concerning the improvement of 
the National Education Association in structure, 
methods of policy making, and relationship between 
State and local associations. Of all the admonitions 
given, the most penetrating and valid we have seen 
has been made by Arthur Rice, Editor of The Na- 


tton’s Schools, which appeared in the April issue of 
that magazine: 


“Our congratulations to Bill Carr, that genial 
scholar and philosopher, on his appointment as the 
next executive secretary of the National Education 
Association! Having decided it was feasible to select 
the successor to Willard Givens from within the staff, 
the executive group made the logical choice by ad- 
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vancing the associate secretary. The post Dr. Carr 
has accepted is not an easy assignment. 

“The structural pattern of the entire national 
organization has become unwieldy. To borrow 
an analogy from current literature, a tree grew in 
Washington, too. Over a period of 97 years its 
branches have grown strong and numerous. Some of 
its offshoots are as sturdy and nearly as large as the 
main trunk. By a process of departmentalization and 
affiliation, its network envelopes the nation. While 
there has been much growth, there has been little 
pruning. 


Overlapping Programs 


‘There long has been need for positive definition 
of the functional relationship of State and local units 
to the national association. Rapid growth in mem- 
bership and finances for all of these professional 
groups has brought expanded programs which now 
overlap. The conflict is most noticeable in field serv- 
ice operation. For example, the question as to wheth- 
er a State or a national representative shall follow 


: a2 





through on a tenure case often is settled on the basis 
of expediency rather than function. 

*“‘For several years the NEA has been pushing its 
campaign for the ‘unified’ collection of dues. A 
considerable portion of the membership fee thus col- 
lected pays for subscriptions to the official publication 
of each unit. As the membership of the State and 
national groups become one and the same, there re- 
mains a system of dual publications, with the State 
and the national periodicals seeking support from the 
same advertisers for the same readers. So far, the 
problem has been sidestepped by returning to the State 
magazines a small portion of the advertising revenues 
of the national publication. 


Conflicting Responsibilities 

“Top level policymaking (when the Representa- 
tive Assembly is not in session) is divided between 
a board of directors and a board of trustees, with 
some committees having semblances of autonomy. 
There are departments within departments, and com- 
mittees whose responsibilities seem to conflict with 
those of other committees. The vulnerable weakness 
in membership is in the larger cities where there has 
been little increase in enrollment. 

“Lack of contact with the changing sentiment of 
its members may partly explain why the NEA has 
carried its legislative eggs too long in one basket— 
especially its futile efforts in seeking general federal 
aid for school services. To bring its services closer 
to its members would require the establishment of 
field offices and regional headquarters. This would 
mean direct conflict with State associations and their 
programs of service to members. 

‘A few brave but foolhardy souls have openly ad- 
vocated a federated system in which the national 
organization would be more directly responsible to 
State associations. At present, delegates to the na- 
tional meeting are independently selected by local 
chapters and State units. It’s a patchwork process 
and an inequitable policy. In any professional group 
as large and as old as the NEA there are vested in- 
terests, often deeply entrenched. Some members who 
for years have served on the lower ladders of profes- 
sional acclaim and who seek election to higher office 
will not welcome any change that jeopardizes their 
climb to glory. 


Prune for Greater Yield 

“It is inevitable, too, that in an institution as 
large and as old as the NEA many men and women 
will have grown old in faithful service. But strong 
branches, if left to grow in their own directions, may 
overburden a healthy tree. Each group, confident 
of its own importance, may not see the value of other 
departments and services in true perspective. To sug- 
gest that the tree be trimmed or reshaped does not 
imply that such faithful branches are expendable; 
it implies rather that their growth be guided into an 


over-all pattern to make the tree taller and stronger. 
As history so often shows, bureaucracy tends to 
develop in any large organization, and not merely in 
the federal government. 


‘The tree might be healthier, too, if major projects 
and concerns of the NEA cut across divisions within 
the staff more effectively. Such policies might mean 
the loss of direct control and prestige for some but 
would bring greater yields for the total good of the 
profession. 


Get the Facts 


‘The No. 1 problem seems to be: How can the 
NEA obtain an impartial survey of its services and 
organizational problems? How can it encourage in- 
dividual members to place the future of the entire 
teaching profession ahead of personal interests? 


“A realistic survey must evaluate the NEA in terms 
of its recognized function. But what is its function, 
and how does this purpose compare with the role 
of the State associations? 


“Since education is a State function and since legis- 
lation and other controls of the teaching profession 
reside within the State, does it not follow that the 
major interest of teachers is within their State rather 
than with the national picture? 


‘The increasing influence of federal legislation as 
it affects education is not minimized. Neither is the 
importance of professional standards nor the signifi- 
cance of research on national levels. It seems reasonable 
that both the State and national units shall have 
spheres of influence and areas of activity that supple- 
ment rather than duplicate. It is on this basic principle 
that the present organization of the NEA should be 
surveyed and its future program chartered. 

“We hope the rank and file membership of the 
NEA will say to their new secretary: ‘Help us to 
see Our national association—its function, organiza- 
tion and services through the findings of an impar- 
tial survey. Get the facts, even if it hurts—even if 
we stand to lose in personal ways.’ 

“Yes, Bill Carr, you have our congratulations and 
best wishes. You've got a real job, brother!”’ 


We Would Add 


As Arthur Rice says, Dr. Carr has a big job. But 
we believe he is capable of undertaking it and that 
he will undertake it. As he undertakes it, we make 
bold enough to add a few suggestions of our own: 
(1) The spirit of freedom and liberty is strong in 
our independent, autonomous local and State educa- 
tion associations, (2) Policy to be effective must have 
a wide base of formulation (grass root participation) , 
(3) It is possible to have both unity and diversity, 
and (4) A national, voluntary organization must 
suggest to, rather than attempt to dictate to, its mem- 


bership. 
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Education In a 





Turbulent World 


HROUGHOUT the ages, man 

has lived in a turbulent world. 
Our twentieth century world is 
no exception. Furthermore, the 
prime instigator of the on-going 
turbulence continues to be man, 
himself. His most useful tools are 
today, as always, ignorance, greed, 
lust for power, intolerance of oth- 
ers, worship of the material, moral 
laxity, and a deplorable unwilling- 
ness to abide by his religious faith. 
The well-known outward manifes- 
tation of the turbulence man 
creates are: crime and immorality, 
religious and racial conflicts, eco- 
nomic and social hardships for mil- 
lions of the world’s peoples, cor- 
ruption in government and, inter- 
mittently, outright war itself. 


Education, As a Social Process, 
Is Directly Related to National 
and World Conditions. Only in 
recent generation, however, has it 
become the practice to relate educa- 
tion to turbulent national and 
world conditions. In ages past, 
the Church, the home, the State, 
political rulers, exponents of par- 
ticular theories of government and 
the leaders of vested interest groups 
have all shared the indictment for 
conditions prevailing in the world. 
But the charging of education with 
direct responsibility for world con- 
ditions is a new trend. One that 
has become apparent almost within 
our time. 

Our own nation has furnished 
the setting for the development of 
concern for the relationship be- 
tween education and national and 
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by LINDLEY J. STILES 


Dean, School of Education 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


world conditions. For it was here 
that our forefathers, led by the 
genius of Thomas Jefferson, con- 
secrated education with important 
social responsibilities, thereby mak- 
ing it an instrument of the public, 
concerned with promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the public, itself. 
The revolutionary idea that the 
common man, provided he had the 
benefits of education, could govern 
himself places education in a key 
position of responsibility for the 
manner in which man is able to 
discharge his trust of self-govern- 
ment. The concern for the social 
responsibility of education has 
grown to the point that one of the 
nation’s leading advocates of the 
American system of public educa- 
tion, President James Bryant Co- 
nant of Harvard University, re- 
cently wrote: 


“Our system of free public 
schools is the instrument of na- 
tional policy for achieving such 
characteristic goals as: 1. contin- 
uation of government based on free 
elections and free expression of 
opinion; 2. continuation of ‘home 
rule’ in towns, cities and states, 
and with respect to the Federal 
government; 3. honesty and effi- 
ciency in all governmental units; 
4. a highly competitive economic 
system; 5. a greater degree of social 
mobility and fluidity and a lesser 
degree of social distinction between 
occupational groups; 6. a greater 
degree of equality of opportunity 
for the youth of each succeeding 
generation.” 


It was inevitable that the 





world’s greatest experiment in de- 
mocracy would place upon educa- 
tion responsibilities far beyond 
those it had ever before been called 
upon to bear. Equally inevitable 
is the current general concern for 
the manner in which education is 
discharging its newly assumed so- 
cial obligations. When education 
became an instrument of national 
policy, it assumed its share of re- 
sponsibility for man’s efforts to 
govern himself. In a broad sense, 
the relationship between education 
and the turbulent world became 
firmly established. 


Failure of Church and Home 
to Carry Proportionate Social 
Responsibility. As public educa- 
tion has been assuming wider social 
responsibilities, both the Church 
and the home have tended to re- 
linquish obligations they formerly 
assumed. The separation of Church 
and State in the United States, per- 
mits the Church, to the extent that 
it cares to do so, to escape blame for 
man’s governmental follies, a con- 
demnation which it had tradition- 
ally shared in other countries of 
the world. Likewise, the increasing 
and deplorable unstability of the 
American home — an institution 
which formerly carried the major 
burden for citizenship education 
—has tended to becloud the degree 
to which it is upholding its share 
of responsibility for the affairs of 
man. In recent years with less 
than half of our people maintain- 
ing regular relationships with re- 
ligious organizations, and with 
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roughly one-third of American 
marriages ending in divorce, many 
children have had greater continui- 
ty of relationship with the public 
school than they maintained with 
a normal home or the Church. As 
a result, the public schools have 
more or less fallen heir to increasing 
responsibilities for helping all 
young people grow into capable 
adult citizens. The question as to 
whether the schools deliberately 
sought this increased obligation or 
had it thrust upon them is relevant, 
but it does not alter the fact that 
such a condition is present with us 
today. The truth is, our people 
have come to expect the public 
schools to do more for more pupils 
than ever before in our history. 


Realization of the Vital Role of 
Public Education Has Thrown 
the American People into a State 
of Shock. With respect to public 
education, the people of the United 
States today are suffering from a 
state of shock — a condition 
brought about by the sudden real- 
ization of the vital importance oi 
public education to our nation. 
The growing realization that what 
the schools teach and how well they 
carry out their function is directly 
related to our survival in this tur- 
bulent world has stunned many 
of cur citizens who were formerly 
complacent about the work of the 
public schools. 


Symptoms of this state of shock 
are all too evident on every hand. 
Some, forgetting Edmund Burke's 
insightful observation, “‘I do not 
know the method of drawing up an 
indictment against an whole 
people’, have sought to discredit 
generally public education and 
those most closely allied with it. 
Others who have sensed, perhaps 
for the first time, the important 
role of public education and who 
are seeing the full import of the 
principle of “education for all’, 
look with understandable fear at 
the growing costs of education, 
costs which are multiplied by in- 
flation and the increased birth rate 
since the beginning of World War 
II. Those who have traditionally 
thought of education as the more 
narrow process of preparing the 
gifted for the professions find it 
difficult to decide what kind and 
how much education should be 
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provided for the seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of our future citi- 
zens who will not pursue formal 
education beyond high school 
years. They, too, rightfully, ques- 
tion how well the gifted are being 
prepared for advanced training. 
Another group of our citizens is 
endeavoring to define the public 
school’s responsibility for voca- 
tional training for youth who will 
enter the skilled trades in industry. 


Confusion About the Func- 
tion of Public Education Is the 
Basic Cause of Criticisms Direct- 
ed Toward Schools Today. The 
overall effect of the state of shock 
which the American people are ex- 
periencing as they come to a full 
realization of the important task 
of public education is a general 
state of confusion. Out of the 
confusion have come sharp, heated, 
although largely subjective, criti- 
cisms of our schools. Public schools 
and teachers are ridiculed and 
scorned in books, magazines and 
newspapers. Spontaneous cam- 
paigns have been organized to 
purge the public schools of one or 
another of a variety of alleged 
weaknesses. 

The criticisms when viewed col- 
lectively cover the entire field of ed- 
ucation and represent a hodgepodge 
of familiar contradictory indict- 
ments: failure to teach the ‘‘three 
R's’, abandoning of standards. 
failure to teach children to think 
and act independently, too little 
emphasis upon college preparation, 
poor preparation for life, emphasis 
upon trivialities, failure to adapt 
instruction to differences in stu- 
dents, the omission of emphasis 
upon moral and spiritual values, 
failure to teach loyalty to the dem- 
ocratic way of life, poor teaching, 
and teachers over-trained profes- 
sionally. That these criticisms 
come, with a few annoying excep- 
tions, from sincere citizens serious- 
ly concerned with the role of pub- 
lic education is beyond doubt. That 
they reflect weaknesses in our so- 
ciety and suggest a strong tendency 
to make of the public schools a 
“scapegoat’’ for these weaknesses 
is all too apparent, also, at times. 
It was of this tendency that Henry 
Steele Commanger wrote: 

‘Schools reflect the society they 
serve. Many of the failures we 


ascribe to contemporary education 
are in fact failures of our society as 
a whole. A society that is indif- 
ferent to its own heritage cannot 
expect schools to make good the 
indifference. A society that slurs 
over fundamental principles can- 
not demand that its schools in- 
struct in abiding moral values. A 
society proudly preoccupied with 
its Own material accomplishments 
and well-being cannot fairly expect 
its schools to teach that the snug 
warmth of security is less meaning- 
ful than the bracing venture of 
freedom. In all this, to reform 
our schools is to reform ourselves.”’ 


Such a statement helps place 
criticisms of our public schools in 
proper context. It reminds us that 
the schools are only one type of 
educational agency of the many 
which influence the lives of children 
in Our communities. It offers per- 
spective to our analysis of the criti- 
cism of the work and function of 
public education. It should not, 
however, obliterate the recognition 
that the American people, out of 
a state of confusion which has 
given birth to multiple charges and 
counter-charges, some of which are 
utterly unrealistic and unfair, are 
in reality calling upon the public 
schools today, all over the nation, 
to account for how well they are 
carrying out their mission. Un- 
derneath all the unrest, it is clear 
that our people still strongly sup- 
port the basic principle of ‘‘educa- 
tion for all’’, but they want to be 
absolutely certain that all are be- 
ing educated. Parents are begin- 
ning to look beyond such superficia! 
evidences as marks on report cards, 
grade promotions, subjects studied, 
units of credit, and high school 
diplomas for more valid proof that 
their children are learning what 
they must and are expected to in 
school. In a world where techno- 
logical advancement has been ac- 
celerated almost beyond belief, few 
people today—teachers as well as 
laymen—are not satisfied for the 
schools to be doing only as good a 
job as were the schools of the ‘‘horse 
and buggy’’days. As we have dis- 
carded the notion that only the in- 
tellectually gifted are capable of 
profiting from schooling, and as 
we visualize more clearly the im- 
portance of education for citizen- 
ship purposes, people quite reason- 
ably are asking how well we are 
helping all children—the so-called 
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slow learner, the average, as well 
as the brilliant—master those fun- 
damental knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes and understandings which 
are so necessary for effective living 
in our democratic nation. 

Good Education Will Always 
Be Under Fire. Yes, in a very 
real sense, education is under fire in 
the United States today. But by 
and large, the fire may be expected 
to produce healthy results. That 
education—and the school or col- 
lege—which is never under fire is 
not free, examines no new ideas, 
pursues no social function, and in- 
fluences no cne. 

Realistically, it must be recog- 
nized that out of the fire that sur- 
rounds public education today 
there may emerge, of course, for 
fleeting moments, false images of 
the fundamental purposes of ed- 
ucation. In a nation dedicated to 
diversity and in which pluralistic 
values exist side by side, it is in- 
evitable that social sub-groups will 
continually strive to force educa- 
tion to serve the cause of vested 
interests which may be contrary to 
the general good. In such isolated 
instances, it will be well for us to 
believe with Thomas Paine, “‘But 
such is the irresistible nature of 
truth, that all it asks—and all it 
wants—is the liberty of appear- 
ing.’ Likewise, we may be guided 
by the wisdom of Thomas Jeffer- 
son that when reason and experi- 
ment have been indulged, error will 
flee before them. 

If educational leaders are not 
blinded by the smoke of the fire 
which now surrounds public edu- 
cation, and if they are not stam- 
peded either into the fanatical de- 
fense of pedagogical dogma or to- 
ward outright professional civil 
war, we can have faith that the 
American people will recognize and 
embrace the full significance of the 
social responsibility of public ed- 
ucation in a democratic United 
States. 

The United States Is Unalter- 
ably Committed to Public Educa- 
cation. Let no one doubt that as 
long as we pursue the way of life 
carved out of war and hardship by 
our forefathers, and which is being 
defended on the field of battle by 
our own loved ones even at this 
very moment, the United States 
will be unalterably committed to 
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public education and to the control 
of that education by all the people. 
Let us ever be mindful of the fact 
that the attitudes of parents and 
other citizens have always deter- 
mined and will continue to control 
the extent, nature and quality of 
education provided by our schools. 
Let us continually remind our 
people that they will get the 
amount and quality of education 
they want for their children as 


tual talents to remain alive and 
growing. In the turbulent world 
of which we are a part, this is no 
time for the nation to experience a 
“heart attack’. 

War Critically Affects Our 
Schools. All of us remember only 
too well Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, 
and Dunkirk of World War II. 
Not so clear in our consciousness 
and memories, perhaps, were the 
Pearl Harbors, Corregidors, and 





This speech was delivered by Dean Stiles 
at a joint dinner meeting of Phi Delta Kappa 
and Pi Lambda Theta, at the 1952 Pennsyl- 
vania Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, April 24, 1952. 








they share with teachers and school 
officials the important responsibil- 
ities of: (1) agreeing upon the 
purposes of education, (2) deter- 
mining who should be educated 
and to what extent, (3) deciding 
what should be taught, and (4) 
evaluating the effectiveness of 
teaching. 

Education Is the Life Blood of 
a Democracy. The growing con- 
cern for the function of education 
as an instrument of all our people 
in struggling with a turbulent 
world can lead only to one conclu- 
sion: Education is the life blood 
of a democracy. If our cherished 
ideals are to survive the current 
world-wide conflict of ideologies, 
we must provide the best possible 
education to.every single one of our 
future citizens. 

After military battles have been 
won and wars concluded, those na- 
tions whose teachers teach best to 
future generations their system and 
ideals of living, most certainly will 
emerge the victor in the struggle 
that now engages us. 

As education is the “‘life blood’, 
schools, in a very real sense, func- 
tion as our nation’s ‘‘heart’’. The 
collective contribution of our 
schools represents a vital sociologi- 
cal central, sustaining force that 
continually helps supply the ed- 
ucation necessary for our demo- 
cratic ideals as well as our intellec- 


Dunkirks that befell our schools 
during this period of military con- 
flict. With devastating effect, ed- 
ucationally, thousands of well- 
qualified and able teachers were 
snatched away from our schools 
by better paying jobs in war in- 
dustries, or by the demands for 
personnel made by the various 
branches of the armed forces. 
Schools rapidly became overcrowd- 
ed and poorly equipped. Some in- 
stitutions of higher learning prac- 
tically closed their doors; in oth- 
ers, important curricula areas were 
“put on the shelf’ as faculty and 
students turned their attention to 
‘““war-oriented courses’. 

Had it not been for the efforts of 
many thousands of volunteer 
teachers —- many of whom per- 
formed yoeman service —- many 
public schools would not have 
been kept open at all. But of 
those who taught during the war, 
far too many were not well pre- 
pared for their mission. While 
the armed forces were giving new 
recruits a minimum of three 
months’ basic training followed by 
three to nine months of additional 
specialized instruction before send- 
ing them into battle, recruits for 
education were pressed into the 
most complex and difficult of all 
assignments —teaching— without 
a single day’s preparation. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Future cosmotologists practice 


the art 


Learning to use electrical 


testing equipment 





This article by Dr. B. H. Van 
Oot represents the sixth in a 
series sponsored by the Public 
Relations Committee of the Vir- 
ginia V ocational Association. Pre- 
vious articles covered the fields 
of Agricultural Education, Bus- 
iness Education, Distributive Ed- 
ucation, and Home Economics 
Education. The current article 
deals with the broad field of 
Trade and Industrial Education 
including Industrial Arts Educa- 


tion. 
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This Is 
T and I 


Education 


by B. H. VAN OOT 


State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 


A GENERAL impression exists 
that the occupation of rail- 
road telegraphy has disappeared. 
This is not so. Recently the rail- 
roads of Virginia needed several 
score of telegraphers. They called 
upon the Trade ‘and Industrial 
Service of the State Department of 
Education to supply them since 
none could be secured through the 
State Employment Service. The 
Washington County Technical 
School at Abingdon responded to 
this call. Receiving and sending 
equipment was installed in the 
school, an expert telegrapher was 
employed as an instructor, unem- 
ployed men and women were re- 
cruited through the Bristol office 
of the State Employment Service, 
and two classes were formed—one 
day class and one night class. The 
course lasted for a period of three 
months. At the end of the train- 
ing period railroad officials gave 
performance tests to the twenty 
students who completed the course. 
Positions were offered to every 
member at wages ranging from 
$1.25 to $1.69 per hour. Those 
students who accepted the jobs are 
now self-supporting. The train- 
ing program was under the imme- 
diate direction of J. D. Hopkins, 
principal of the school, and the 
general supervision of K. P. Birck- 
head, superintendent of Washing- 
ton County Schools. This is T 
and I Education. 

A new industry manufacturing 
electronic equipment is building a 
huge factory near Bristol, Virginia. 
Eventually this industry will need 
upward of two thousand workers. 
Shall they be imported from other 
states or shall local people be given 
opportunities to train for these 


jobs? Mr. Hopkins furnished the 
answer. Equipment was set up in 
the technical school to teach elec- 
tronics assembly. The State Em- 
ployment Service again recruited 
and tested prospective students. 
Classes are in operation day and 
night. As of June 30, nearly two 
hundred persons have been trained 
to assemble electronic equipment 
and are available for employment 
when the factory starts to operate. 
This is T and I Education. 

The workers in a nationally 
known firm manufacturing calcu- 
lating machines wanted to increase 
their skills in machine shop prac- 
tice so they would be able to per- 
form the highly skilled precision 
work required in this industry. 
Again Mr. Hopkins responded to 
their request by setting up a course 
in advanced machine shop prac- 
tice. He also set up a course in the 
fundamentals of machine shop 
work for the young people of the 
county who aspired to jobs in the 
industry. Forty-two men _ have 
been enrolled in these courses. 
Those who completed the ad- 
vanced course are assured advance- 
ment to higher technical positions 
and those who took the prepara- 
tory instruction can look forward 
to employment in the industry. 


This is T and I Education. 


Expanding Walls 


Substantially the same things 
may be said about the other trades 
taught in the Washington County 
Technical School; namely, engi- 
neering drafting, plumbing and 
heating, carpentry and cabinetmak- 
ing, electricity, industrial electron- 
ics, automobile mechanics, body 
and fender repair, masonry, and 
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It is interesting to 


cosmetology. 
note that the technical school stu- 
dents realized they needed more 


shop and classroom space and 
therefore built three wings to the 
main building. They are now 
recting a fourth wing and con- 
necting corridor. This construc- 
on involves working with con- 
rete, structural steel, bricks, wood, 
lectricity, paint and other mate- 
rials; thus giving practical appli- 
ation to their classroom and lab- 
ratory instruction. The students 
planned the buildings, made the 
lrawings and blueprints, and with 
the assistance of the instructors 
wrote out the specifications. This 

T and I Education. 

What has been said about the 
Washington County Technical 
School is applicable in varying de- 
grees to the technical schools at 
Danville, Wise County, Manassas, 
V.P.I. Extension in Norfolk, 
Woodrow Wilson Education Cen- 
ter, Virginia State College at Pe- 
tersburg and its Extension Division 
in Norfolk. Also, trade depart- 
ments of the high schools in Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, New- 
port News, Roanoke, Petersburg, 
Alexandria, and_ several other 
smaller centers, are offering day 
trade preparatory courses and eve- 
ning trade extension courses that 
prepare young people effectively to 
enter employment or to increase the 
skill and technical knowledge of 
people already employed. 


Samples of Work 
Many radio and television tech- 
nicians employed in the broadcast- 
ing stations in Virginia and neigh- 
boring states received their train- 
ing in the technical institutes at 
Danville and Norfolk. Several 
opographical draftsmen employed 
yy the United States Map Service 
eceived their training in Alexan- 
iria. Coal miners in Southwest 
Virginia learned how to work ef- 
ciently and safely by attending 
lasses offered in Wise, Lee, Russell, 
lickenson, Tazewell, and Buch- 
nan counties. Many practical 
urses rendering such efficient serv- 
es in hospitals and in homes re- 
eived their training in the schools 
Richmond, Norfolk, Augusta 
ounty, Charlottesville, and 
lampton in cooperation with the 
\ospitals of those communities. 
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Many employees in the beauty 
shops of the State received their 
training in cosmetology classes op- 
erated in a dozen or so high schools 
and technical schools. Volunteer 
firemen and personnel of the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives are trained by 
itinerant instructors sent out by the 
State Department of Education. 
Thousands of young men have re- 
ceived preparatory training to en- 
ter the building, machine, electrical, 
motor and service trades in the vo- 
cational departments of the high 
schools of the State and many thou- 
sands of men and women who are 
employed in these trades have in- 
creased their skills and technical 
knowledge by attending evening 
trade extension courses. At the 
Woodrow Wilson Education Cen- 
ter in Augusta County the rehabili- 
tation personnel corrects the de- 
formities of crippled people and 
the technical school prepares them 
for useful employment. Young 
men and women who enter the 
printing course at the Danville 
Technical School have no difficulty 
in securing good paying jobs some- 
times even before they finish the 
course. hese are samples of T 
and I Education. 


The trade and industrial voca- 
tional education program has the 
active and enthusiastic support of 
many organizations and individ- 
uals. The State Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of four represent- 
atives of employers and four rep- 
resentatives of labor with ex officio 
representatives from the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry 
and the Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service sets the pattern for 
the promotion and maintenance of 
the program. Local labor organ- 
izations are instrumental in pro- 
moting extension education for ap- 
prentices and other employed per- 
sons. The Virginia State Em- 
ployment Service has been, and is, 
of inestimable value in recruiting 
students for the technical schools, 
testing them to determine their 
interests and potentialities, refer- 
ring them, each according to test 
results, into the appropriate course 
of study, and placing them in em- 
ployment after they have com- 
pleted their training. This is T 
and I Education. 


The Virginia State Law requires 
































































the public schools to provide in- 
struction in the technical and sup- 
plemental knowledge related to the 
trades followed by apprentices. 
This instruction is most frequently 
taught in night schools, but in 
some places the employers pay their 
apprentices their regular wages to 
attend classes held during the day 
time. The State needs hundreds, 
yes thousands of skilled mechanics. 
One of tthe best ways to produce 
these mechanics is to give young 


This student is cutting a stencil in 
industrial arts silk screen process 
printing. Creative posters designed 
by the class are seen in the back- 
ground, 


Photography is one of the many 
industrial arts areas. Here a pupil is 
getting ready to enlarge a photo- 
graph. 
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men and women instruction in the 
manipulative activities while they 
are working on the job and to teach 
them the required mathematics, 
science, drafting, blueprint read- 
ing, economics, employer-employee 
relationships, and similar subjects 
either in night schools or in part 
time cooperative schools financed 
in part from federal and State voca- 
tional education funds. This is 
T and I Education. 


They Want Technical Knowledge 


In every school division there 
are boys and girls in school or out 
of school who realize they must 
select some vocation as their life's 
work. Most of them are intelli- 
gent, ambitious, morally staple 
and anxious to prepare themselves 
for effective citizenship but may 
not be interested in the traditional 
high school subjects, however im- 
portant those subjects may be con- 
sidered by leaders in education. 
They feel that the avenues of prog- 
ress lie not only along classical lines 
but along mechanical and scientific 
lines as well. Perhaps because of 


economic conditions of the home 
or the lack of encouragement from 


parents or associates, they have not 
the financial means to remain in 
school, nor have not acquired the 
attitudes and appreciations so nec- 
essary to progress satisfactorily in 
a traditional high school. They 
see about them many successful 
men and women prominent in bus- 
iness, the church, in politics, in 
social relations who have worked 
up to these responsible positions 
without the benefit of a college 
preparatory education. They real- 
ize that all education is not ac- 
quired within the walls of a school 
building and that frequently one’s 
concomitant learning produces 
greater rewards than ‘‘book”’ 
learning. They want to partici- 
pate in a program and make a start 
in some vocation in which they can 
see themselves a few years in the 
future successful mechanics, fore- 
men, superintendents, contractors, 
or the owners of a business. They 
realize the importance of and want 
the fundamentals of an education, 
but they see no practical values in 
many of the subjects taught on a 
high school level as preparation for 
college entrance. They realize they 
must master the skills and technical 
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knowledge of their chosen vocation 
together with appropriate business 
practice, economics, English gram- 
mar, and the fundamental subjects 
necessary in dealing with people. 
They would welcome a school of- 
fering this kind of an education. 
This is T and I Education. 
Much the same is true of many 
high school students who are un- 
decided relative to their future vo- 
cations. In a few high schools in 
Virginia students see an opportu- 
nity to attend school half of each 
day and work the other half day, 
for which they receive pay and 
high school credit. This enables 
them to partially support them- 
selves and perhaps help to support 
their families. They see that in 
these programs they will have a 
coordinator who will direct their 
learning both while working on 
the job and while in school. They 
see that upon completion of the 
course they will have all the nec- 
essary college entrance requirements 
in case they can afford to go to 
college. If not, they have their 
high school diploma and sufficient 
practical experience to enable them 
to hold down a job. This ts T and 
I Education—part time cooperative 
Trade and Industrial Education. 
Industries expand or new indus- 
tries move into the State, thus 
creating the need for a supply of 
minor executives. Some persons 
must be trained to man these new 
positions or to fill the vacancies 
caused by promotions, resignations, 
transfers, death or other causes. 
The most logical persons to train 
for these minor executive positions 
are the workers who have demon- 
strated executive or supervisory po- 
tentialities and who possess quali- 
ties of personality and social rela- 
tionships so necessary in dealing 
with people. The State maintains 
a program of foreman training that 
is available to Virginia industries 
without cost to them. Further, 
young people wanting to enter a 
given industry see the avenues of 
promoticn in that industry and 
these encourage them to seek foun- 
dation training and skills that will 
make them eligible for employment 
and eventually advancement. This 
upgrading of employees creates a 
demand for extension education 
which is a responsibility of local 
school systems and colleges. This 


training of minor executives is T 
and I Education. 


Developing Industrial Arts 

Virginia also supports a pro- 
gram that gives foundation train- 
ing preparatory to specific voca- 
tional education. This program 
has had remarkable growth during 
the past few years. We call it In- 
dustrial Arts—a program the ob- 
jectives of which are greatly mis- 
understood and in some schools 
inaccurately taught. We believe 
that every school child in order to 
understand the world of work 
should have instruction in indus- 
trial arts. 

Children in the upper grades 
have reached the stage of develop- 
ment when they experience unequal 
growth of their anatomical parts, 
hence are clumsy. They have 
reached a stage in their social 
growth when they want to feel 
themselves forces in society, hence 
want to go places and do things. 
They develop a sense of pragma- 
tism, hence take an interest in 
science and inventions. Their gang 
spirit is prominent, hence they 
afhliate with school clubs, boy 
scouts, hiking parties, and similar 
organizations and work well in 
groups though as individuals they 
are timid. They have a crude con- 
cept of proportion and quantitative 
values; they have a moral dread 
of ridicule but will take criticism 
gracefully if not in the negative. 
Their moral ideas are utilitarian— 
they'll tell a lie in self defense; 
they have a strong desire for appro- 
bation. They have a tendency to- 
ward variability in personality, 
and are likely to become moody 
without apparent cause. Their 
spirit of manhood is prominent. 

The above are only a few of the 
traits of growing children. Their 
desirable traits need to be nurtured; 
the undesirable traits corrected. 
Many subjects in the schools have 
these objectives but industrial arts, 
because of its application to the 
inherent traits of youngsters and 
because of the material facilities 
necessary to conduct the course, 
offers unusual opportunities to de- 
velop a well-rounded personality. 

The potential physician, the 
dentist, the engineer, the scientist 
as well as the tradesman, need to 
develop fine motor coordinations. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE STAR 


—C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 





by MARGARET LEAKE 


Secretary, Public School Librarians Section 
Virginia Education Association 


camouflaged by a bowl of red 
roses, the surprise was a complete 
one. 


Growth Through Leadership 


The spread within the folder 
was to tell our story. Forty-six 
years ago in 1906, a public school 
teacher in a Virginia mountain 
school, Sally Bruce Dickinson, saw 


As a tribute to the leadership and public setvice rendered to his 
Siate by C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Supervisor of School Libraries and 
Textbooks, the School Librarians Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association has prepared an attractive folder entitled, “We 
Hitched Our Wagon to a Star.” Thirteen starred paragraphs 
sparkle with the chronological growth of the public,school library 
program under his leadership, as pointed out in this article. 


the importance of books in a per- 
son’s life. She persuaded William 
A. Garrett, a Virginia Senator rep- 
resenting Henry County in the 
State Legislature, to her way of 
thinking. He proposed a plan 


y pa ONE attempting to select 
a present for a man knows 
how difficult a task itis. The poor 
male ‘homo sapiens’ usually re- 
ceives a tie in a suitable color. 

For some time Virginia librar- 
ians have wanted to show Mr 
Dickinson in some measure the ap- 
preciation and gratitude which they 
feel in having him for their leader. 
Many ideas for various material 
expressions had been discussed; 
then a committee was selected to 
weigh these suggestions and to pre- 
sent an acceptable plan. Since Mr. 
Dickinson would have a birthday 
in May, it was decided to make 
that the presentation date. 

We tried to be psychic and read 
Mr. Dickinson’s mind to find a 
solution. All of us knew that his 
life's work and the subject close 
to his heart has been the best pos- 
sible library program for the chil- 
iren in Virginia's schools. And 
very librarian always swells with 
pride whenever Virginia's school 
library program is discussed. Why 
not tell the world about it. And 
so the idea of a birthday present 
far removed from the tie class was 
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whereby the State would match an 
amount raised by the county to 
purchase books of a supplementary 
nature for use in the public schools. 
Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, then Su- 
perintendent of Schools, was in 
agreement and with forces com- 
bined, the dream of a school teach- 
er came true when the bill proposed 
by Senator Garrett became a law 
in 1908 and the sum of $5,000 a 
year was appropriated for this use. 

Now a dollar was a dollar in 
those days and hard to come by 
but the interest was apparent by 
the fact that this project grew to 
the point where the first supervisor 
for administering this fund was ap- 
pointed i in 1923. That supervisor 
was C. W. Dickinson, Jr. Under 





born. We would design a brochure 
showing the library growth under 
the leadership of C. W. ‘Dickinson, 
Jr. 

Now, annual reports had been 
made and newspapers had* carried 
accounts of developments, but the 
whole picture of the span, of 
growth had never been recorded’ As 
we read through the factual ac- 
counts and saw the original seed 
from which we had grown, we 
realized that we had really hitched 
our wagon to a star and that star 
is C. W. Dickinson, Jr. This 
idea gave birth to our title and 
working from there it was merely 
a matter of assembling facts. An 
interested printer was contacted 
through a friend of the library pro- 
gram who gave us the best in selec- 
tion of paper, typography and 
workmanship. The spluttering of 
the popcracker which was to burst 
in such complete surprise on Mr. 
Dickinson's birthday, May 7, was 
heard among the ground forces. It 
proved that, all jokes to the con- 
trary, women can keep a secret: 
for when the first copy of our fold- 
er was delivered to Mr. Dickinson 


/ 





his leadership and through ef- 
forts of many friends of the li- 
brary program serving in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, that annual State 
appropriation of $5,000 has 
grown to $259,519.58. The new 
supervisor devolved a plan for ad- 
ministering this fund whereby 
State, city, county, and _ local 
schools contribute to meet local 
public school library needs which 
in the overall picture benefits the 
State as a whole. Through pur- 
chase of books by the State Board 
of Education at wholesale prices 
from publishers, approximately 
$125,000 in discounts is saved an- 
nually. ‘This is used for the pur- 
chase of additional library mate- 
rials for Virginia's public school 
pupils. 

High school libraries were the 
first to be developed in Virginia. 
As the program grew, elementary 
libraries were established, and in 
1948 State Standards for Elemen- 


tary School Libraries became a real- 
ity. In many of the localities, the 
public school libraries serve all res- 
idents as part of the total public 
education program. County pub- 
lic school libraries serve all resi- 
dents in several counties. In two 
counties the School Boards own 
and operate bookmobiles. 


Only the best in reading mate- 
rials is used in public school li- 
braries. People well qualified for 
the selection of materials were 
brought into the program. Selec- 
tions are made for the elementary 
schools by the Elementary Mate- 
rials Committee, a standing com- 
mittee appointed by the State 
Board of Education in 1935, and 
for the high schools by 100 train- 
ed librarians. As a result, approx- 
imately 13,725 selected items ap- 
pear in the 1952 approved order 
lists coming from the supervisor's 
office. The bulletin, “List of 





Our Cover 


BACK TO BOOKS—Carrying new 
textbooks, pupils happily step out after 
their first day back at school. These 
second graders from Grandin Court 


School, Roanoke, typify the more than 
half a million boys and girls through- 
out Virginia proudly stepping back to 
school and back to books this month. 





ee 


BOOKS AND MORE BOOKS. Loaded with books, a freshman gets the first 








phase of initiation by seniors at Cradock High School in Norfolk County during 


the school’s opening. 
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Books Suggested for First Pur- 
chase for Virginia Elementary 
Schools’’, first appeared in 1941, 
with the latest revision in 1949. 


A Look at the Record 


To carry out this library pro- 
gram trained librarians were need- 
ed. In 1931, with a grant made 
by the General Education Board, 
a department of Library Science 
was established at the College of 
William and Mary. Today Li- 
brary Science Departments at Mad- 
ison, Longwood, Radford, and 
Virginia State College provide 
trained public school librarians. Of 
the 418 librarians serving in Vir- 
ginia schools, 286 received their 
training in Virginia colleges. 

For a quick look at the annual 
record, today: 

$446,288.47 is used to pur- 
chase school library books 
and materials 

418 certificated librarians are 
serving in Virginia public 
schools 

3,600,000 books are circu- 
lated to high school pupils 

1,600,000 books are circu- 
lated to elementary school 
pupils 

79,000 pupils use high school 
libraries daily 

22,500 pupils use elementary 
school libraries daily 


The thought expressed in our 
personal tribute to Mr. Dickinson 
embodied in the folder can truly 
be applied here—‘‘Reader, if thou 
seekest his monument, look about 
thee’. For C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 
in building Virginia’s school li- 
brary program has carved his niche 
in the honor roll of prominent 
Virginia educators. Through his 
efforts the pupils of Virginia's 
schools enjoy the best that a library 
program can give. 

The publication of this folder 
has brought joy and pride to the 
school library profession for we 
are basking in reflected glory. It 
is good to belong to such a group 
and to work under such leadership. 
And the selection of a birthday 
present has given us a wonderful 
chance to tell the world that our 
growth has come through leader- 
ship. We really hitched our wagon 
to a star. 
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HAT type of preparation in 
WV public relations is needed to- 
day by classroom teachers and 
school administrators?’ How much 
of this preparation should be given 
at the undergraduate level? At 
the graduate level? After the in- 
dividual is on-the-job? Who can 
help provide the required public 
relations training? 

These are some of the questions 
which came before the National 
Conference on Public Relations in 
American Education held at Chi- 
cago recently (May 1952). 
Twelve national organizations ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 
sociation to serve as joint sponsors 
of the meeting. Out of the con- 
ference has come a new public rela- 
tions handbook, Teaming Up for 
Public Relations, for association 
leaders, superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, college professors, and 
officials of State departments of 
education. 

The handbook gives recommen- 
dations for pre-service and in-serv- 
ice public relations preparation for 
classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, suggests ways in 
which specific groups and agencies 
can perform these tasks, and pro- 
vides a guide to resource materials 
which will be useful to every per- 
son interested in building under- 
standing and cooperation for the 
public schools. 

More than 300 educational 
leaders from all parts of the United 
States contributed suggestions 
which were used as a basis for dis- 
cussion and action by the confer- 
ence, 

Scores of suggestions are in- 
cluded in the handbook for assist- 
ance in public relations prepara- 
tion which might be given by col- 
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Teaming 


Up 


for Public Relations 


by ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 


leges and universities, local school 
systems, local, State, and national 
associations and State Departments 
of Education. 

Teaming Up for Public Rela- 
tions, a handbook for leaders in 
American education. Published 
by the National School Public 
Relations Association, a Depart- 
ment of the National Education 
Association, 1201-l16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6,D.C. 48 p. 
$1. 

Many of these suggestions are 
incorporated in two chapters on 
“Profiles of Classroom Teachers 
and Their Public Relations Tech- 
niques,’ and ‘Profiles of School 
Administrators and Their Public 
Relations Techniques.” 

In the resource section of the 
handbook there are chapters which 
give a blueprint of a public rela- 
tions program for a local educa- 
tion association, an outline of a 
public relations course for school 
administrators, suggested action 
programs for classroom teachers, 
and an in-service program for a 
school system. 

Another chapter gives an inven- 
tory of public relations services and 
materials available through the fol- 
lowing national organizations 
which sponsored the conference: 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education; American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors; Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development; De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA; Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA; 
National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations; 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; Na- 


tional School Boards Association; 
National School Public Relations 
Association; and University Cen- 
ters for Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration: Ohio 
State University, University of 
Chicago. 

A new list of 79 books, pam- 
phlets, and articles on public re- 
lations comprises the final chapter. 

As an example of the type of 
concrete ideas given in the hand- 
book, here are seven suggestions for 
improving school public relations: 

1. Everybody agrees that the 
most staunch friends of schools are 
the parents of children. This be- 
ing the case, your public relations 
committee should take positive 
steps for training individual teach- 
ers in the matter of improved par- 
ent-teacher relationships. At fac- 
ulty meetings, or at one or more 
teacher club meetings, programs 
dealing with parent-teacher rela- 
tionships should be arranged. Such 
programs might be featured by (a) 
Presentation of a skit demonstrat- 
ing the right and the wrong way 
for a teacher to talk to a parent: 
(b) Distribution to all teachers of 
printed materials emphasizing the 
importance of good teacher-parent 
relationships; (c) A panel discus- 
sion on the subject followed by a 
free-for-all in which the whole 


(Continued on page 42) 
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From Detroit— 


National Education Association Meet 


A major stride toward winning ac- 
ceptance of teaching as a profession 
was made by delegates to the 90th an- 
nual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Detroit, June 29- 
July 4. 

The 3,500 delegates, representing 
490,000 association members in the 
United States and territories, approved 
establishment of a National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. The council will have 21 mem- 
bers representing the legal State edu- 
cation agencies, the profession, colleges 
which prepare teachers, and boards of 
education. Functions of the council 
will be to formulate standards for 
teacher preparation, to devise ways 
and means of evaluating teacher edu- 
cation programs, and to publish lists 
of accredited institutions. 

Delegates paid tribute to Willard E. 
Givens for his leadership in building 
the NEA to its present stature and for 
the contribution which he has made 
to the improvement of educational op- 
portunity for the boys and girls of 
America. Books from every affliated 
State Association, representative of the 
State and bound alike, were presented 


NEW NEA PRESIDENT TALKS WITH VIRGINIA LEADERS. Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell 


to Dr. Givens as a token of apprecia- 
tion. He retired on August 1 as execu- 
tive secretary after 17 years of service. 
William G. Carr was presented to the 
delegates as the executive secretary- 
elect of the NEA. He took office on 
August 1. 

In a series of resolutions, some 
warmly debated, delegates commended 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for setting aside television chan- 
nels for non-commercial educational 
use; expressed appreciation to com- 
mittees and commissions of public 
spirited citizens for working with 
parent-teacher associations, boards of 
education, and school staffs in the de- 
velopment of modern programs of ed- 
ucation; and reaffirmed its position that 
all agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility for the expenditure of public 
funds for education or the shaping of 
educational policy should devote such 
funds exclusively to publicly-con- 
trolled and tax-supported educational 


institutions. 

Delegates elected Mrs. Sarah C. 
Caldwell, biology teacher, Garfield 
High School, Akron, Ohio, to serve 
as president of the association for the 
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coming year. She succeeds J. Cloyd 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Dem- 
ing, New Mexico, and president-elect 
of New Mexico Western College. 

It was voted to merge the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers with the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

By vote it was agreed to discontinue 
the Department of Adult Education 
and to work through a Joint Commit- 
tee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of America. 

On Classroom Teacher Night, a 
pageant of Broadway caliber capti- 
vated an audience of five thousand. The 
pageant, “An Apple for the Teacher”, 
sponsored by the Michigan Education 
Association Convention Committee, 
paid special tribute to Secretary Givens. 
Six dozen breakfasts, luncheons, din- 
ners, banquets, teas, and receptions 
were recorded in the Delegates Manual 
and Program. Among these was the 
breakfast for VEA delegates and the 
open house in Virginia’s headquarters. 
Virginia Tops Record 

Topping previous records, Virginia 
had one of its largest delegations for 
an NEA meet present at Detroit. 
Members of the Virginia Education 
Association registering at the head- 
quarters room numbered 112. The 
registered delegates represented 47 
local associations within the State. 





te 
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of Akron, Ohio, newly elected president of the National Education Association, chats with 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, and Mary V. DeLong, 
State NEA Director, during the Detroit meeting of the NEA. 
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Dr. William G. Carr 


Becomes 


Executive Secretary of the 


National Education 


Association 





Succeeding Dr. Willard E. 
Givens who retired on August 1 
after 17 ycars of service, Dr. 
Carr’s response to his introduc- 
tion in this new post at the an- 
nual NEA meet in Detroit is here 
given. 





To be thought capable of carry- 
ing forward the work of James W. 
Crabtree and Willard Earl Givens 
is a distinction of which I shall 
always be proud. For the con- 
fidence thus given, the Association 
will receive in return all the devo- 
tion and energy within my power. 
No one can do more than that: no 
one thus honored would dare do 
less. 

The invitation to serve the Na- 
tional Education Association as its 
Executive Secretary has been ac- 
cepted with no misgivings. This 
confidence does not rest on an ex- 
alted opinion of my own capacity. 
It rests on the anticipation of the 
cooperation of a remarkably cap- 
able staff, the guidance of your 
elected officials, and the inspiration 
arising from the entire member- 
ship of this organization. 

You will not expect on this oc- 
casion an extended statement on 
current problems or desirable poli- 
cies. Such declarations are for the 
future. I would like now merely 
to stress the importance of unity 
in the coming year. This need for 
unity during a change in the ad- 
ministration of our Association is 
augmented by current national and 
international tensions. Efforts are 
even now being made to divide us, 
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Dr. William G. Carr takes over the head desk at 
National Education Association 


to create splinter organizations, to 
play upon sectional or other preju- 
dices, or to embroil our organiza- 
tion in controversies outside its 
proper scope. A calculated cam- 
paign of confusion aims to mislead 
the people of the United States 
into the monstrous error that their 
teachers are led by disloyal people 
and motivated by disloyal pur- 
poses. This campaign seeks to di- 
vide the profession and to divide 
the teachers from the people. 


If such efforts should succeed, 
the end of our system of education 
would not be far away. It is there- 
fore our clear duty, both as teachers 
and citizens, to repulse these un- 
principled onslaughts on a great 
American institution. Now is the 
time to perfect our own unity and 
to strengthen our bonds with the 
American people. 


One year from now you will re- 
ceive from me an accounting of 
what we have been able to accom- 
plish., I intend to use every avail- 
able means to be able to report to 
you these things: 

1. That we have not only the 
largest number of active members 
in our history but also the most 
active membership in terms of in- 
dividual participation in the work 
of national, State, and local pro- 
fessional organizations. 

2. That we are on schedule, or 
ahead of it, in reaching the other 
Centennial Action goals. 


3. That the strategy of our ene- 
mies to develop a rift between the 
profession and the public has been 
frustrated, and that the teachers 
and the people of America are 
united in the support of good 
schools as the primary defense for 
all our other free istitutions. 

These bright anticipations may 
perhaps be the result of excessive 
confidence on the part of one who 
has yet not faced the rough neces 
sity for decision and action. But 
if we can remain united, increase 
our resources, deepen our under- 
standing of what we want to ac- 
complish, improve our skill and 
diligence in working toward our 
goals, we need not for one moment 
doubt the outcome. 


About the New Executive 
Secretary— 


Dr. Carr has been Associate Sec 
retary of the National Education 
Association since 1940 and Secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and the 
American Association of School 
Administrators since 1936. Dr. 
Carr has served as general secretary 
of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession since 1946. 

The new Executive Secretary 
joined the staff of the National 
Education Association in 1929. 
His work has been mest directly 
connected with those activities of 
the NEA which deal with research, 
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policy, and internationa! relations. 
He has been a teacher in the public 
schools and in numerous colleges 
and universities. 


As consultant to the United 
States Delegation of the United 
Nations in San Francisco, he 
worked effectively for the creation 
of the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. He was deputy secretary 
of the Conference on Educitional 
and Cultural Organization in Lon- 
don in 1945. In 1947 he was ad- 
viser to the United States Delega- 
tion at the Second Conference of 
UNESCO in Mexico City. 


Dr. Carr is the author of numer- 
ous books and articles on interna- 
tional relations, school finance, «: <! 
school administration. He holds 
A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 
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VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES look over program of conference spon- 
sored bv the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Virginia E. Lewis, president of District N, represented the Virginia Education 
Association, and Dr. J. L. Blair Buck represented the State Department of 


Education. 





Conservation Project 


Conservation questions were asked 
by the non-partisan League of Women 
Voters in Maine of their candidates 
for governor in the June 1952 prima- 
ries. Thirty-four more counties in 
Virginia had schools represented in the 
conservation essay contest this year 
than last, the fifth consecutive partici- 
pation sponsored by the joint effort of 
the Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries and the Izaak Walton League. 
In 1951 the American Nature Asso- 
ciation allotted a $10,000 grant-in-aid 
to the National Association of Biology 
Teachers for resource-use education 
purposes. 

These and similar examples, serve to 
point out continued and increasing ef- 
forts to bring into proper focus the 
important subject of what we here in 
the USA are doing to check further 
exploitation and to advance more ful- 
ly all conservation ideas. This must 
be a continuing, expanding enterprise. 
That is where education comes power- 
fully into the picture. 

The National Association of Biology 
Teachers has already set into operation 
effective machinery on statewide levels 
for the principal purpose of discover- 
ing those centers in secondary school 
life where resource-use projects of 
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worth have recently been carried on 
or are in progress. By means of ad- 
visory councils, conferences, work- 
shops and such, teachers everywhere 
are brought together for pooling of 
ideas, sharing experiences, and receiv- 
ing instruction by well-recognized 
leaders in the field. 

Bibliographies are being assembled 
and made available to all who are 
interested. Excellent teaching criteria 
have been prepared. The main idea is 
to get something concrete done. Con- 
certed action in several states already 
is bringing results. 

The project is to extend over a 
three-year period with the past-presi- 
dent, Dr. Richard L. Weaver, as 
leader. He is assisted by an executive 
committee, one of whom is a Virginia 
resident, Dr. George Jeffers, depart- 
ment biology head at Longwood Col- 
lege, a past president of the NABT. 
The United States is divided into nine 
regions; Virginia is in the fifth. Our 
associates are Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

Regional chairmen head the work 
in each of the nine areas, with one or 
several state chairmen in active charge 


of local programs. Dr. Archer G. 
Richardson, Associate Supervisor of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
and Samuella Crim of Wilson Memor- 
ial High School in Fishersville are co- 
chairmen for this Commonwealth. 
These leaders, representing the school 
system and the State’s secondary school 
biology teachers, plus corps of advisors, 
have been planning a worthy agenda 
for some months. 

A highlight in their initial work is 
the appearance of Dr. E. Laurence Pal- 
mer of Cornell University, one of 
America’s m*t noted nature studv 


teachers aia “%ncervation leaders, at 
the sessions «i... autumu meetings of 
the VEA » TA Science Sections 


at Richmond. 

The committee would like to know 
what is being done in Virginia second- 
ary schools along resource-use educa- 
tion lines. They would like informa- 
tion of what teachers and pupils are 
doing to promote the more intelligent 
use of those rich possessions of ours 
which are a natural heritage of all the 
citizenry. This information and in- 
quiries as to procedure, aids, or organi- 
zation will be welcomed by the com- 
mittee. 

Charles E. Packard, Chairman 
Region Five, NABT 

Associate Professor of Biology 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland, Virginia 
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Coming-In Music 


by WENDELL SANDERSON 


School music groups are often 
asked to play for the Parent- 
Teacher Association. This is as it 
should be. The school orchestra, 
band or chorus does not, as a rule, 
fail to appreciate the value of such 
an opportunity to serve the PTA. 
School music groups also realize 
that such an engagement offers an 
opportunity to report to parents 
and community on the progress of 
music in the school and the needs 
for improving the music program. 

Music teachers are ready and 
often eager to render service to the 
community, sometimes too much 
so for their own good. 

Fortunate is the PTA which has 
a program chairman or president 
who has talent for organization. 
When such is the case, programs 
are planned far enough ahead that 
those asked to appear on these pro- 
grams have ample time in which 
to prepare for that appearance. 

There are instances here and 
there, however, of musical organi- 
zations being asked to perform for 
the PTA and other meetings in the 


> 


community merely as ‘‘Coming-In 
Music’; that is, music which is 
used solely for the purpose of 
drowning noise and as a signal to 
loquacious gatherers -in - the - foyer 
that the meeting is trying to begin. 


Music Sets Meeting Mood 


There is a time and place for 
incidental music and during this 
period of assembling for a meeting 
might well be it. The music should 
certainly not be marches played by 
the band. Rather choose, if pos- 
sible, organ music, live or recorded 
or string or salon orchestra music, 
live or recorded, and note the way 
in which your gathering folk will 
respond to its soothing and mildly 
stimulating effect. It would set a 
good mood for your meeting. 

Now more about “‘Coming-In 
Music!’’ You, of course, will not 
be surprised if a fine musical group 
seems definitely unflattered by an 
invitation to play as a “‘counter ir- 
ritant’’, that is, while the assem- 
blers are talking. The director 
knows that should an attempt be 





Mr. Sanderson is Director of 
the Music Department of the 
Richmond City Schools. As State 
Chairman of Music for the Vir- 
ginia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, he prepared this article 
for The Virginia Bulletin which 
is shared with you. 





made to play to them as a ‘‘listen- 
ing’ audience that they, probably, 
will expect to go right on talking 
above the “‘din’’. To avoid this 
the presiding officer should say: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, your atten- 
tion is now directed to the Sunny- 
side Community Orchestra which 
has just played in so soothing a 
manner while we were coming into 
the auditorium.’ (Applause, no 
doubt). ‘““The Orchestra will now 
play a few concert selections for us, 
to which we will wish to listen 
without supplying any accompani- 
ment of our own. Mr. Stentor will 
announce the numbers which he 
will conduct.” 

Music can and should serve us 
well, both before the program if 
we wish it so, and as a feature on 
the program. The two, however, 
should not be mixed even though 
performed by the same group. 





Music Meets the Occasion. Here an all elementary group from the Richmond City Schools performs. 
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CONFERENCE LEADERS on “Education for Economic Understanding” 
gathered in Mary Ball Hall at Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, to 
talk over plans. Shown in the half circle are Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, vice- 
President, Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C.; Dr. G. Derwood Baker, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University and chairman, Joint Council on 
Economic Education; Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean, University of Rich- 
mond, and H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Education Association. 


Fredericksburg Conference 


On Economic Education 


“Education for Economic Under- 
standing” was discussed at the third 
biennial conference on The Public and 
the Public Schools in Virginia at Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
July 31, August 1 and 2. This theme 
was considered by 351 registered del- 
egates representing twenty-seven State- 
wide organizations of lay and profes- 
sional people. 


During the conference, Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse of the President’s Advisory 
Council on the American Economy, 
Washington, presented “Persistent 
Problems ef the American Economy” 
and “WhatjJs’a Free Enterprise Econ- 
omy and How Does It Function?” 
Dr. G. Derwood Baker, chairman of 
the Joint Economic Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, New York City, dis- 
cussed ““The School’s Responsibility for 
Economic Education.” ‘The Battle 
Against Inflation” was flannelgraphed 
by representatives of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, while mem- 
bers of the State Department of Ed- 
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ucation discussed ‘““What Are the Prob- 
lems, Issues and Opportunities in Ed- 
ucation for Economic Understanding?” 
Interrogators and consultants pointed 
out pertinent questions after each dis- 
cussion. 

All delegates participated in simul- 
taneous discussion groups which were 
summarized in the closing session as 


follows: 


1. What is Economic Education? 
a) An over-simplified definition: A 
study of natural resources or raw ma- 
terials plus human energy or manpow- 
er, plus tools, plus imports minus ex- 
ports, equals: satisfaction of the needs, 
wants, pleasures of people or individ- 
uals and the multiplicity of influences 
affecting all of these relations. 

b) Involves an understanding of the 
nature of origin and use of property, 
value and price, income and expendi- 
ture, factors of production, needs-de- 
mand-cost of service, and such per- 
sistent issues as use of natural and 
human resources, adjustment to na- 


tural catastrophies, cause-loss-cost of 
wars, relation of labor and manage- 
ment, relation of our free enterprise 
system to our democratic way of life, 
improved integration of all segments 
of our society, world trade, agricul- 
tural policy, social security, taxation 
and debt management, inflation and 
depression. 


2. What is Being Taught in the 
Public Schools? 


Evidence was presented showing that 
on all levels courses are conducted in 
the public schools throughout Virginia 
which develop economic understand- 
ing. In many instances the approach 
is not direct but such understandings 
come through subject matter which 
has been presented to the child in his 
daily work. As the child progresses 
from the lower elementary to the upper 
elementary and into the high school, 
economic attitudes and appreciations 
are developed. As he becomes more 
mature, his learning experiences become 
more specific and he understands to 
a greater degree his position in society. 

Pupils are impressed with the fact 
that our heritage is built on centuries 
of toil, sacrifice, and struggle. Even 
more important is the emphasis placed 
on this fact that toil, struggle, and 
sacrifice must continue if we are to 
preserve our “American Way of Life.” 
Through the school, boys and girls be- 
come aware of such community services 
as the grocer, the baker, the postman, 
the banker, and others who produce and 
sell goods. They are taught a respect 
for the dignity of labor and the im- 
portance of free enterprise. 

In the high school pupils have an op- 
portunity to study economics or mod- 
ern problems. Representatives of busi- 
ness come to the class to give practical 
information. Sound economic attitudes 
are formed through discussion in other 
classes such as English, literature, his- 
tory, and civics. Through this general 
education basic economic facts are 
emphasized and sound economic prin- 
ciples established in the minds of 
pupils. Elected vocational courses are 
offered in high school in agriculture, 
home economics, distributive educa- 
tion, business education, and trade and 
industrial education, all of which em- 
phasize economic problems. 

The development of economic un- 
derstanding is an important part of the 
present curricula of the Virginia Pub- 
lic School System. 
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3. What Should We Be Doing to 
Bring About a Better Eco- 
nomic Understanding? 

a) In service training for teachers 

b) Extend the present good prac- 
tices now being used to include all 
schools in the State 

c) Identify generalizations and con- 
cepts that are needed by the layman and 
citizen in interpreting economic prob- 
lems 

d) More extensive use, in and by our 
schools, of available community re- 
sources 

e) Interest more of our teachers in 
the need for education for economic 
understanding 

f) Supply printed materials, audio- 
visual aids, and other tools as guides 
to the teacher to make it possible for 
the teacher to do a better job 

g) Sponsor community lectures, 
speeches, or programs relating to ed- 
ucation for ecnomic understanding 

h) Emphasize life experiences in 
dealing with the problems of govern- 
ment, business, labor, finance—both in 
the class room and in the community 

i) Teach an appreciation of the dig- 
nity of man, his individual worth and 
his place in our economy, as well as 
the dignity of man’s work 

i) Develop an awareness of the joint 
responsibility of schools, home and 
community in developing and organ- 
izing education for economic under- 


standing. 


Recommendations: 

1. That the Virginia Education As- 
sociation assume the leadership in ap- 
pointing an advisory committee to 
consider next steps in improving and 
expanding economic education in the 
public schools of Virginia 

2. That teacher training institutions 
develop basic economic courses for the 
pre-service training of teachers 

3. That the University of Virginia 
and other teacher-training institutions 
of the State be encouraged to plan for 
the summer of 1953 a three-week 
workshop, conference, or short course 
on Problems of Economic Education 
in the Public Schools, in cooperation 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Virginia Education Association, 
and business and labor organizations of 
the State. 


Some Comments 
I want you to know that I think 
your meeting was an outstanding suc- 
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cess. I sincerely hope you will feel 
free to call upon us for any assistance 
you feel we might be able to render. 

J. Noel Deutscher, Assistant Direc- 
tor Education Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers, New 
York City 


I am glad that you invited me to 
attend your Fredericksburg conference 
on “Education for Economic Under- 
standing.” It is encouraging to know 
that we have school people who have 
the courage and understanding to in- 
vite a cross-sectional representation of 
business, industrial, and professional 
men and women to meet and talk with 
their educational leaders. I am sorry 
to say that not all educators have that 
courage yet. To me, your Fredericks- 
burg conference demonstrated that 
there is a real need for this sort of 
thing and further that it can serve a 
most useful purpose. I was delighted 
with the representation and the par- 
ticipation of men and women outside 
the educational profession. I was de- 
lighted with the opportunity of being 
a member of this conference with the 
privilege of meeting and working with 
both professional and lay people. 

Maurice D. Bement 

Regional Director 

National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools 

Louisville, Kentucky 


The couple dozen of us from the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
are deeply grateful to you and your 
organization for permitting us to par- 
ticipate in the extremely enlightening 
Conference on Education for Economic 
Understanding. Because our organiza- 
tion has a department on economic 
security, we like to keep in close touch 
with other groups working in the same 
direction and to avail ourselves of 
opportunities to acquire greater know- 
ledge on this subject. 

I think the Conference was unusu- 
ally well planned, that the speakers 
were excellent, and the sectional meet- 
ings well conceived and developed. 

Mrs. H. Stanley Bailey, President 
Virginia Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, Roanoke 


Reports from Legion representatives 
at your Fredericksburg Conference 
were very complimentary. We con- 
gratulate you and assure you we were 
pleased to participate. 

W. C. Daniel, Department Com- 
mander, The American Legion 


Danville 


It was a pleasure to meet you and to 
attend your meeting at Fredericksburg. 
I am convinced there is much to be 
done in advancing education alcng 
these lines, and I hope the recommen- 
dations made at the conference will 





“WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS, Issues, and Opportunities in Education 
for Economic Understanding?” Questions were directed to State Department 
of Education officials by the above interrogators: (Seated) Henry G. Chesley, 
Jr., president, Wilson Paper Box Company, Richmond; Ernest M. Hathaway, 
president, International Typographical Union, No. 90, Richmond, AFL; H. E. 
Mahony, Plant Manager, Merck & Company, Elkton; and S. C. Lampert, vice- 
president, Farmers Incorporated, Norfolk. Standing is Dr. Raymond B. Pinch- 
beck, Dean, University of Richmond, who served as moderator. 
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bear fruit. If I can help I shall be 
glad to do what I can. 
Dr. E. C. Griffith 
Department of Economics 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington 


Please accept my thanks for your 
kind invitation to attend and appre- 
ciation of the privilege of being at the 
conference on “The Public and the 
Public Schools.” The conference was 
highly instructive and the program 
very stimulating. 

Paul Schweitzer, President 

Layne-Atlantic Company, and Mem- 

ber, Norfolk City School Board 


I want to take this the first oppor- 
tunity that I have had to thank you 
for your invitation to participate in 
the Fredericksburg Conference. 

Believe me when I say that it was 
one of the finest conferences that I 
have ever attended. . I was greatly im- 
pressed with the tireless way in which 





you arranged for all our needs, and 
with your determination to achieve 
concrete results, 
Dr. M. Henry Bittinger 
Department of Economics 
Hampden-Sydney College 


I presume that the conclusions of 
the Fredericksburg Conference will be 
drawn up in your magazine, and | 
certainly would appreciate getting a 
copy of it, as I feel like that you folks 
are certainly contributing a lot to, not 
only education in Virginia, but gen- 
eral welfare and living. 

]. Clifford Miller, Jr., President 
Miller Manufacturing Compan) 
Richmond 


I enjoyed the Fredericksburg Con- 
ference . . . and I was pleased to see 
the way representatives of labor and 
business were thinking together about 
their problems. Every progress is 
being made in this direction in Vir- 
ginia and you certainly are to be 


American Education Week Will Feature 
Children In Today’s World 


The 32nd annual observance of 
American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1952, will again direct na- 
tionwide attention to the work of the 
schools. The central theme of the 
1952 program is “Children in Today’s 
World,” with daily emphases upon 
“Their Churches,” ‘Their Homes,” 
“Their Heritage,” “Their Schools,” 
“Their Country,” “Their Opportuni- 


” 


ty,” and “Their Future.” 


American Education Week is a time 
to review the purposes and accom- 
plishments of the schools, to consider 
their needs and problems, to sharpen 
public interest in school improvement, 
and to strengthen the bonds of home, 
school, and community cooperation. 
An effective communitywide observ- 
ance of American Education Week is 
a good foundation for a year-round 
program of school public relations. 


Two activities which distinguish 
American Education Week are school 
visitation and educational interpreta- 
tion. From November 9 to 15 nearly 
10 million parents are expected to visit 
America’s schools. Every effort will 
be made to bring the people to the 
schools and to take the schools to the 
people. Newspapers, radio, and tele- 


vision will explain the school program. 
Ministers will speak of education from 
their pulpits. PTA’s, service clubs, 
and other lay groups will plan special 
programs. Posters, window displays, 
and movie newsreels will tell of the 
work of the schools. Every commyni- 
ty should make this occasion a time 
of rededication to education, which is 
the bulwark of our democracy. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, The American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Special helps are available at nominal 
cost for the use of planning commit- 
tees and community leaders who need 
ideas on what to do and how to do it. 
For suggestions and prices on the ma- 
terials available address your inquiry 
to the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Free men cannot be taught 
properly by slaves. Courageous 
citizens cannot be well educated 
by scared hired men.” 

Harold Benjamin—Defense 
Commission, National 
Education Association 





credited with a strong contribution in 
this direction. 
Dr. Lindley ]. Stiles, Dean 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


I want to express my appreciation 
to you and your Association for al- 
lowing me to attend your recent con- 
ference. It was certainly a very con- 
structive several days for me. 

R. B. Allport, Jr. 

Personnel Manager 

Camp Manufacturing Company 
Franklin 

Your conference at Fredericksburg 
was certainly an enjoyable occasion for 
me. Much to my surprise I found 
every session most interesting. The 
group discussion was an excellent way 
in which to break the conference down 
into small groups so that everyone 
would have a chance to be heard. 

D. Robley Wood, Vice-President 
The Bank of Virginia 


Richmond 


Longwood Announces Course 


Changes 
The faculty of Longwood College 


recently completed a two-year cur- 
riculum study, according to Dr. Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster, president. Signifi- 
cant changes in the courses of study 
will be put into effect beginning with 
this academic year. 

The study has consisted of a self- 
analysis by the faculty and an in- 
quiry into the nature of course offer- 
ings and methods of presenting course 
content. Broader and more liberal 
programs will be offered in all cur- 
ricula. 

Duplication and minutiae in course 
work have been largely eliminated as 
a result of the study. It will be pos- 
sible, therefore, to offer more elective 
hours to students in elementary and 
secondary teaching curricula. 

According to Dr. Lancaster, ele- 
mentary education majors may also 
take a major in a subject-matter field 
of their own choosing. Likewise, sec- 
ondary education majors may now take 
enough hours of elementary subjects 
to become qualified to teach on the 
elementary level where the greatest 
shortage of teachers still exists. 

The Longwood College curriculum 
study is part of a cooperative enter- 
prise among a number of colleges in 
the State. 
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Nominations for President 


Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper 


Mrs. Katherine Edmondson 


Hopper, prominent woman educator, 
has served the public schcols of Vir- 
ginia for a number of years in the 
varied capacities of classroom teacher, 
administrator, and guidance counselor. 
She is at present occupying a position 
which combines these three phases of 
education in her service as Eighth 
Grade Co-ordinator in the Fairfax 
High School, Fairfax, Virginia. 

Mrs. Hopper has served the Fairfax 
Education Association over a period 
of years as chairman of the salary com- 
mittee, secretary, and president. She is 
now serving her second term as presi- 
dent of District H of the Virginia 
Education Association, and by Virtue 
of this position, is a member of rhe 
VEA Board of Directors. Her selec- 
tion by the Board in the fall of 1951 
to serve on the Executive Committee 
gave her the distinction of being one 
of the two women ever to serve in 
this capacity. 

She has also been outstanding in her 
work in the Virginia Association of 
Guidance and Personnel Workers, 
holding the offices of secretary and 
secretary-treasurer. She has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, is a life member of the NEA, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Pursuant to the requirements 
of Article 5 of the VEA Consti- 
tution governing the election of 
officers, a properly constituted 
Nominating Committee, repre- 
senting the districts of the Asso- 
ciation, met on July 31, 1952, 
and nominated for the office of 
president Mrs. Katherine E. Hop- 
per of Fairfax County and 
Joseph B. VanPelt of Bristol. 





All membership dues must be 
received prior to voting for the 
president of the VEA, November 
10-20. 


Voting for president of the VEA may 
be done by mail in remote areas, pro- 
vided voting is on the date selected by 
the local association within the period 
of November 10-20, and provided the 
ballots are returned by mail to the local 
association on that day, since each 
local association will have to return all 
ballots to the headquarters office within 
two days after the voting date. Each 
local association is responsible for dis- 
tributing ballots sent the secretary, es- 
tablishing the required number of poll- 
ing places, and certifying the ballots 
cast. Each member, of course, is to 
cast his own ballot. 





Joseph B. VanPelt 


Pelt, 


Bristol, Virginia, 


Joseph Benjamin Van 
Superintendent of 
schools since 1945, has served the pro- 
fession in the Old Dominion for the 
past twenty-eight years. He began 
his teaching career in 1924 as principal 
and teacher at Oak Grove High School 
in Westmoreland County. The fol- 
lowing year he went to Lancaster High 
School in Lancaster County as principal 
and teacher. For the next two years 
he held a similar position at Kilmar- 
nock High School. He then returned 
to his native Richmond County where 
he served as principal of Farnham High 
School for twelve years. Mr. Van Pelt 
became principal of West Point High 
School in 1940, going to Norfolk 
County in 1943 where he was prin- 
cipal of Churchland High School for 
two years preceding his appointment as 
superintendent of Bristol City Schools. 

In addition to his work for the 
schools of Virginia, Mr. Van Pelt has 
been active in professional organiza- 
tions. He served as president of the 
Richmond County Education Asso- 
ciation in 1935, Later he was president 
of the State Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Department. In 1940 he was 
elected vice-president of the Virginia 
Education Association, representing 

(Continued on page 42) 
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President Walker Names{N 


A new plan has been inaugurated by President H. H. Walker this year in 
naming VEA committees for the school year rather than the calendar yeay. 
Hence, appointments will begin on July 1 of each year rather than January 
I, to allow the president to become better acquainted with the membershi» 
before making appointments and to provide continuous service through 1 
school year, which is believed would work to the advantage of the Virgini 
Education Association. 

Those named by President Walker for the school year 1952-53 are listed 
below. In making these appointments, suggestions from presidents of loccl 


Auditing Committee H. A. McCann, Henrico County 
Mrs. Louise Herndon, Richmond, Oscar Parrish, Richmond 
Chairman , 
Wilson Crump, Chesterfield County M : ane Case 
Mrs. Mildred Clarke, Middlesex County, 
Sherrill Flanary, Scott County Chaired 
ey ena pu ao, W. M. Bates, Mathews County 
J Fred Bennett, Franklin County 
Budget Committee Mrs. Sarah Cowart, 
W. J. DeLong, Waynesboro, Chairman Lancaster-Northumberland 
J. Irving Brooks, Henrico County Mrs. Juluette Johnson, 
Mrs. Macie McClaugherty, Giles County Rappahannock County 
William Reardon, Jr., Wythe County Mrs. Bessie Larue Jones, Grayson County 
Garfield Shafer, Norfolk County Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, Nelson County 
Irwin Staples, Nottoway County Mrs. Clelia Miller, Madison County 
Mrs. Laura Twyford, Hampton Betty Murphy, Greensville County 
H. H. Walker, Charlottesville Roberta Payne, Prince William County 
T. C. Williams, Alexandria F. N. Postlewaite, Gloucester County 
J. H. Revere, Lunenburg County 
Citizenship Committee Mrs. Frank Stump, Jr., Radford 
Emeline Stearns, Fredericksburg, J. B. Van Pelt, Bristol 
Chairman Mrs. Ruth Wade, Highland County 
J.R. Breeden, Albemarle County Ruth Swartz, Shenandoah County 
Grace Davis, Lee County Martha Wiggins, King George County 
Tyler Fulcher, Amherst County Wyatt Williams, Orange County 
Kenneth Fulp, Campbell County Legislative C : 
Jane Gardiner, Clarke County _, —— 
+H. H. Walker, Charlottesville, Chairman 


Elizabeth Jones, Northampton County 

Nancy Lashley, Brunswick County 

Ralph Lewis, Fairfax County 

L. C. Neeley, Botetourt County 2 ‘ 

Lewis poms Nansemond County *C. Alton Lindsay, Hampton 

Mrs. Eunice Presley, Buchanan County H. I. Willett, Richmond 

Mrs. Geraldine Richardson, Necrology Committee 
Goochland County Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, Chairman 

R. H. Rickman, Pittsylvania County 

Virginia Sutton, Bristol 

Grady Wade, Carroll County 

Melton Wright, Harrisonburg 


*E. B. Broadwater, Roanoke County 
Mary Sue Fuller, Russell County 
C. L. Jennings, Washington County 


Personnel Policies Committee 
Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 
Orange County, Chairman 
Martha E. Anderson, Surry County 


Constitution Committee Ernest Baxa, Danville 
Dr. Edward Overton, Richmond Mrs. B. R. Belches, Prince George County 
(Univ. of Richmond) , Chairman J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk 


Elizabeth Elmore, Dinwiddie County 
Donald Frischman, Arlington County 
Mrs. Guy Garrett, Bedford County 


Oswald Norton, Amelia County 
Elsie Stossel, Richmond 


Credentials Committee Mrs. Grace Harrell, Princess Anne County 
W. W. Brock, Jr., Richmond, Chairman Mrs. Frances Hutt, 
Ann Davis, Richmond Richmond- Westmoreland 
Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Richmond Mrs. Charles Muncy, Bland County 
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New VEA Committees 


as ociations, as well as department and section heads, were considered. 
E.ery county and city in Virginia is represented among those selected for 
Vi A Committees, with one exception, the person named having moved to 
another county since appointment. 

Of the 150 persons appointed to State Committees, 67 of them are class- 
ro»m teachers, nearly one-half of the appointments. Others represent the 
eiy ht administrative and special fields departments of the VEA. All of the 
committees represent YOU and will gladly consider your suggestions for 
the advancement of the profession. 


E. O. Pilson, Henry County 

George Pitts, Williamsburg 

Garland Quarles, Winchester 

A. L. Spencer, Patrick County 
Elizaketh Story, Southampton County 
Bessie Totten, Pulaski County 

Lucille Wheeler, Newport News 


Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee 


Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Charlottesville 
(Univ. of Va.), Chairman 

Mrs. Neda Bine Tucker, Augusta County 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Richmond 
(State Dept. of Education) 

M. L. Carper, Martinsville 

Dr. Alvin Chandler, Williamsburg 
(College of Wm. and Mary) 

Ruth Clay, Alleghany County 

Blanche Daugherty, Isle of Wight County 

W. Harold Ford, Fairfax County 

Dr. Frank Hanby, Wise County 

Mrs. Anna Hodges, Rockbridge County 

H. A. Humphries, King William County 

Alice Hylton, Floyd County 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Farmville 
(Longwood College) 

Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr., Radford 
(Radford College) 

Hugh Morgan, Tazewell County 

Jane Reynolds, Petersburg 

Dr. Leland Schubert, Harrisonburg 
(Madison College) 

Laura Thornhill, Culpeper County 

Mrs. T. R. Wallace, Bath County 


Public Relations Committee 
Louise Clayton, Portsmouth, Chairman 
Mrs. Kate Austin, Buckingham County 
Lorene Branch, Charlotte County 
Mrs. D. H. Effinger, Montgomery County 
T. D. Foster, Sussex County 
Harry Graybill, Greene County 
Mrs. Edith Gregory, Appomattox County 
J. Frank Hillyard, Rockingham County 
Cornelle Hypes, Craig County 
William H. Jones, Jr., Chesterfield County 
Mrs. Cecil Orange, Tri-County 
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Charles Parker, Halifax County 

Alma Porter, Cumberland-Prince Edward 
C. E. Reedy, Dickenson County 

Helen Truitt, Suffolk 

Mrs. C. M. Utz, Orange County 

W. A. Vaughan, Caroline County 

Mrs. Lottie Waters, South Norfolk 


Resolutions Committee 
O. L. Emerick, Loudoun County, 
Chairman 
Joseph Earnest, Warren County 
Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Alexandria 
Logan Harding, Hopewell 
F. W. Kling, Buena Vista 
Mrs. Lois Jenkins Martin, 
Powhatan County 
Virginia Page, Roanoke 
W.L. Shumate, Madison County 
Mrs. John Wornom, York County 


Retirement Committee 
J. L. Mauck, Smyth County, Chairman 
C. F. Adams, Clifton Forge 
Florence Buford, Charlottesville 
W. E. Chadderdon, Accomack County 
Lloyd Chew, Staunton 
Sue B. Cross, Lynchburg 
Virginia Ellett, Stafford County 
Virginia Eubank, Essex County 
Mrs. Sarah Geddy, Warwick 
James Givens, Frederick County 
Mrs. Louis Hughes, Mecklenburg County 
Mabel Lunceford, Fauquier County 
W.T. Moody, Petersburg 
Dorothy Rollins, Page County 
Mrs. Virginia Snead, Fluvanna County 
Mrs. Blanche Wheat, Falls Church 
Mrs. Hiram Ziegler, Spotsylvania County 


Welfare Committee 
*H. L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville, 
Chairman 
*E. W. Chittum, Norfolk County 
*John J. Fray, Campbell County 
* Virginia Lewis, Culpeper County 
*Hilda Marshall, Martinsville 


*Elected by Board of Directors 
TBy Constitution 
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Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


of the 
Virginia Education Association 


Richmond, Virginia 


October 22-24, 1952 


Theme: Education for Economic Understanding” 


General 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 
8:00 P.M.—Business Meeting 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments 
11:00 A.M.—Business Session 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 
8:15 P.M.—General Session 
Schedule 


(Pre-convention meetings will begin October 2] and 
others will go through October 25.) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 
10:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 
9:30 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
10:00 A.M. 
Executive Board, Department of Supervisors 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Supervisors 
1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Superintendents 
1:30 P.M. 
School Trustee Association of Virginia 
2:00 P.M. 
Business Meeting—Department of Super- 
visors 
4:00-6:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee—-Department of Sec 
ondary School Principals 
6:00 P.M. 
Dinner, School Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia 
6:30-7:30 P.M. 
Board, Department of Supervisors 
6:45 P.M. 
Executive Board—Department of Visiting 
Teachers 
8:00 P.M. 
First General Session of VEA Convention 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 
8:45 A.M. 
Breakfast, Executive Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
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Schedule 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:15 P.M.—General Session 
10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


of Events 


9:00-11:00 A.M. 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Teacher Education 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
School Trustees Association of Virginia 
11:00 A.M. 
Second General Session of VEA Convention 
1:00-3:00 P.M. 
Luncheon Meeting—Department of Element- 
ary School Principals 
Luncheon—Department of Visiting Teachers 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Teacher Education 
7:00-8:15 P.M. 
Executive Committee, Virginia Vocational 
Association 
7:30 P.M. 
Board of Control, Music Section 
8:15 P.M. 
Third General Session of VEA Convention 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 
7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast 
8:30 A.M. 
Board of Control, Music Section 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers (Business 
Meeting ) 
Art Section 
Music Section (Instrumental and Piano 
Teachers Groups ) 
Speech and Drama Section (Group Meetings) 
Teaching Materials Section 
9:30 A.M. 
Social Studies Section (Elementary Division ) 
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10:00 A.M. 
Business Education Section 
Distributive Education Section 
Home Economics Section 
Industrial Arts Section 
School Librarians Section 
School Secretaries Section—Ex- 
ecutive Committee ) 
Special Education Section 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 
10:30 A.M. 
Classical Section 
Music Section (Vocal and Ele- 
mentary Groups) 
11:00 A.M. 
Business Education 
(Group meetings) 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers (General meeting) 
11:15 A.M. 
School Secretaries Section (Busi- 
ness meeting) 
11:30 A.M. 
Music Section (General Business 
meeting ) 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon—Music Section 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Business Education 
Luncheon—School Librarians 
Luncheon—Virginia Geograph- 
ical Society 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—LClassical Section 
Luncheon—School Secretaries 
2:00 P.M. 
; Art Section 
: Retired Teachers Section 
Secondary Science Section 
Social Studies Section (Second- 
ary Division ) 
: Special Education Section 
: Speech and Drama Section 
F (Business meeting) 
Virginia Vocational Association 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner 
8:15 P.M. 
Final General Session of Dele- 
gate Assembly 
10:30 P.M. 
President’s Reception 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 
10:30 A.M. 
Modern Language 
(Business meeting) 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Modern Language 
2:00 P.M. 
Modern Language 
(General meeting) 
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Section 


Section 


Voting 

Each local association is entitled 
to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and 
the president of each local associa- 
tion are ex-officio delegates and 
entitled to one vote each. Each 
school board whose members have 


joined the VEA is also entitled to 
name one delegate. 


Important 
All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 10. 


Virginia Education Association 


Annual Convention 
Richmond—October 22-24, 1952 


The John Marshall Hotel has agreed to operate a housing bureau for 
those attending the VEA Convention. All requests for reservations 
should be addressed to Virginia Education Association Housing Bureau, 
William W. Hitchens, Chairman, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 

Due to heavy demands for hotel accommodations, it is necessary that 
arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room in practically all 
cases and three whenever possible. Only a very limited number of single 
rooms are available. Please make reservations immediately. The enclosed 
form is for your convenience. 

If the hotel of your choice is unable to accommodate you, the Housing 
Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. You 
will be notified to which hotel you have been assigned accommodations. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Jefferson Hotel __ $2.50-$6.00 $6.00-$ 8.00 $7.00-$12.00 $2.00 
Hotel King Carter 3.50— 5.50 5.50— 8.00 6.00— 8.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall____ 4.00- 7.50 8.50- 10.50 9.00-— 15.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd 4.25-— 5.50 6.50— 8.00 7.50 9.75 2.00 
Hotel Richmond 3.75— 5.50 6.00— 8.00 7.50— 10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hotel wa aoe 460 3.50- 6.00 6.00 2.00 
Capitol Hotel - 2.50— 3.50 4.00— 7.00 4.50— 7.00 2.00 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION HousING BUREAU 
WILLIAM W. HITCHENS, CHAIRMAN 

HoTEL JOHN MARSHALL 

RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 22-24, 1952. 


Single Room___._ Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room Room for 
Rate: From $ to $ First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
With Bath Without Bath Third Choice Hotel___ 
Number in Party Fourth Choice Hotel__ 
Arriving at Hotel Oct. Hour A. M. P. M. Leaving Oct 


Names and addresses of all persons requesting reservations: 


ee eo: + cee es be EE» Address 
er a. ; ES ee Address 3 
ne ae 5 Mb dts eet ve Address____-___ 


oS ee Leen! ue | 
Address 
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Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


of the 
Virginia Education Association 


Richmond, Virginia 
Theme: 


October 22-24, 1952 


Education for Economic Understanding” 


General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 
8:00 P.M.—Business Meeting 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments 
11:00 A.M.—Business Session 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 
8:15 P.M.—General Session 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:15 P.M.—General Session 
10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


Schedule of Events 


(Pre-convention meetings will begin October 21] and 
others will go through October 25.) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 
10:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 
9:30 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
10:00 A.M. 
Executive Board, Department of Supervisors 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Supervisors 
1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Superintendents 
1:30 P.M. 
School Trustee Association of Virginia 
2:00 P.M. 
Business Meeting—Department of 
visors 
4:00-6:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee—Department of Sec 
ondary School Principals 
6:00 P.M. 
Dinner, School Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia 
6:30-7:30 P.M. 
Board, Department of Supervisors 
6:45 P.M. 
Executive Board—Department of Visiting 
Teachers 
8:00 P.M. 
First General Session of VEA Convention 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 
8:45 A.M. 
Breakfast, Executive Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Super- 
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9:00-11:00 A.M. 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Teacher Education 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
School Trustees Association of Virginia 
11:00 A.M. 
Second General Session of VEA Convention 
1:00-3:00 P.M. 
Luncheon Meeting—Department of Element- 
ary School Principals 
Luncheon—Department of Visiting Teachers 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Teacher Education 
7:00-8:15 P.M. 
Executive Committee, Virginia Vocational 
Association 
7:30 P.M. 
Board of Control, Music Section 
8:15 P.M. 
Third General Session of VEA Convention 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 
7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast 
8:30 A.M. 
Board of Control, Music Section 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers (Business 
Meeting ) 
Art Section 
Music Section (Instrumental and Piano 
Teachers Groups ) 
Speech and Drama Section (Group Meetings) 
Teaching Materials Section 
9:30 A.M. 
Social Studies Section (Elementary Division ) 
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10:00 A.M. 
Business Education Section 
Distributive Education Section 
Home Economics Section 
Industrial Arts Section 
School Librarians Section 
School Secretaries Section—Ex- 
ecutive Committee ) 
Special Education Section 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 
10:30 A.M. 
Classical Section 
Music Section (Vocal and Ele- 
mentary Groups) 
11:00 A.M. 
Business Education 
(Group meetings) 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers (General meeting) 
11:15 A.M. 
School Secretaries Section (Busi- 
ness meeting) 
11:30 A.M. 
Music Section (General Business 
meeting ) 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon- 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Business Education 
Luncheon—School Librarians 
Luncheon—Virginia Geograph- 
ical Society 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—LClassical Section 
Luncheon—School Secretaries 
2:00 P.M. 
Art Section 
Retired Teachers Section 
Secondary Science Section 
Social Studies Section (Second- 
ary Division ) 
Special Education Section 
Speech and Drama Section 
d (Business meeting) 
Virginia Vocational Association 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner 
8:15 P.M. 
Final General Session of Dele- 
gate Assembly 
10:30 P.M. 
President’s Reception 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 
10:30 A.M. 
Modern Language 
(Business meeting) 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Modern Language 
2:00 P.M. 
Modern Language 
(General meeting) 
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Section 


Music Section 





Section 


Section 


Voting 

Each local association is entitled 
to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and 
the president of each local associa- 
tion are ex-officio delegates and 
entitled to one vote each. Each 
school board whose members have 


joined the VEA is also entitled to 
name one delegate. 


Important 
All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 10. 


Virginia Education Association 


Annual Convention 
Richmond—October 22-24, 1952 


The John Marshall Hotel has agreed to operate a housing bureau for 
those attending the VEA Convention. All requests for reservations 
should be addressed to Virginia Education Association Housing Bureau, 
William W. Hitchens, Chairman, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 

Due to heavy demands for hotel accommodations, it is necessary that 
arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room in practically all 
cases and three whenever possible. Only a very limited number of single 
rooms are available. Please make reservations immediately. The enclosed 
form is for your convenience. 

If the hotel of your choice is unable to accommodate you, the Housing 
Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. You 
will be notified to which hotel you have been assigned accommodations. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Jefferson Hotel $2.50-$6.00 $6.00-$ 8.00 $7.00-—$12.00 $2.00 
Hotel King Carter 3.50— 5.50 5.50— 8.00 6.00— 8.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall____ 4.00- 7.50 8.50- 10.50 9.00- 15.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd 4.25— 5.50 6.50-— 8.00 7.50 9.75 2.00 
Hotel Richmond 3.75— 5.50 6.00— 8.00 7.50— 10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hotel 2.50- 4.00 3.50- 6.00 6.00 2.00 
Capitol Hotel 2.50— 3.50 4.00— 7.00 4.50— 7.00 2.00 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION HousING BUREAU 
WILLIAM W. HITCHENS, CHAIRMAN 

HoTet JOHN MARSHALL 

RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 22-24, 1952. 


Single Room____ Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room Room for 


Rate: From $ to $ First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
With Bath Without Bath Third Choice Hotel 


Fourth Choice Hotel 


Arriving at Hotel Oct. Hour A. M. P. M. Leaving Oct 
Names and addresses of all persons requesting reservations: 


Number in Party 


ee ee en eee Address 
Name... : = Address 
Ne ilnttnditatetc winch as gictir: ete eaten __ Address 
0 re a a 
Address 
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Let’s All Get Working Mad 


That’s What I Say! 


RUTH H. WAGNER 
Assistant Editor, Midland Schools, lowa 


The Story of the Advertising Council 
and 


“‘The Miracle of America’’ 
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HIS is about ““The Miracle of 
America’”»—and John Wil- 
liams. 

A happy, hard-working man— 
that’s John. He likes his job, he 
loves his family, and he isn’t a bit 
worried about whether he’s getting 
his share of the wealth and goods 
of the community. He seems pretty 
sure he’s getting a fair shake. 

Funny thing, how John and I 
got started talking about ‘“The 
Miracle of America.’’ It began 
when he sat down beside me on the 
bus one morning—and I shared 
my morning newspaper with him. 

As soon as he turned to one of 
the inside pages, an eye-stopping 
quarter-page ad caught his eye. It 
was a picture of Uncle Sam in a 
three-foot stride, an appeal in be- 
half of greater productivity, with 
the punch-line, “It’s time we got 
working mad!"’ I could see that 
John was especially interested in 
the fact that the ad had been spon- 
sored by the Pioneer Plow Com- 
pany—the plant where he has been 
working for nearly ten years. And 
in the lower left-hand corner was 
the signature of the Advertising 
Council — the crossed pen and 
sword whose meaning (‘“The pen 
is mightier than the sword’’) you 
could scarcely miss. 

Now John is very inquisitive 
when it comes to public affairs. So, 
after a moment or two he grabbed 
the ball in the conversation and 
had made about a ten-yard dash 
before I could get a word in edge- 
Wise. 


The Council Story 

“Say, did you notice this ad?’’ 
he said. ‘‘My company’s sponsor- 
ing it, but I see it has another 
signature, the Advertising Coun- 
cil. What kind of an outfit is 
that?” 

Now I’m a high school teacher 
and a past president of our local 
teachers’ association. I had worked 
directly with the Ad Council dur- 
ing the Better Schools Campaign a 
couple of years ago. (Remember 
the slogan ‘“‘Our Teachers Mold 
Our Nation’s Future?’’) 

So I went ahead and told him 
about the Ad Council—that it was 
an organization of advertisers, ad- 
vertising agencies, and advertising 
media representatives; and that 
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they were conducting a number of 
‘“peacetime’’ campaigns which, to 
put it simply, are aimed at the pres- 
ervation of our American way of 
life. 

I told him that the pattern for 
the Council was firmly molded 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, when 
it was created as the War Adver- 
tising Council. All through the 
war, it fought with its own special 
ammunition—words, type, paper, 
artists’ drawings, punch-lines, and 
not a little midnight oil—tackling 
the tough “home front’ job of 
advertising War Bonds, Food Con- 
servation, Scrap and Paper Salvage, 
and over 100 other projects. 


Big League Advertisers 

These big-league advertisers, I 
pointed out, actually compete with 
each other five days of the week; 
and then on the sixth they sit 
down together simply as American 
citizens—to pool their talents in 
the interests of our national 
strength and a free world. That, of 
course, is also a typically American 
thing to do. 

It all boils down to this, I ex- 
plained. Freedom isn’t free, as we 
all know. The Council has the 
know-how to advertise this system 
that has made‘us the world’s most 
fortunate people. So instead of hid- 
ing its light umder.a bushel or stor- 
ing it in Fort “Knox, it keeps 
nudging us—on radio and televi- 
sion, on billboards and car cards, 
in magazines and newspapers—to 
remind us not to relax or “‘let 
down” on our production. 

At war's end, the Council sim- 
ply kept its pencils sharp, its finger 
on our national pulse—and its eye 
on Soviet Russia. And it has built 
up a great reservoir of public con- 
fidence in the sincerity of its mo- 
tives, and in its integrity. 

Then I pointed out the car cards 
along the sides of the bus, which 
also bore the Council’s signature. 
There were four that morning. 
The first was their current slogan 
in the Better Schools Campaign: 
“Better Schools Build a Stronger 
America!;"’ another, ““Take Your 
Problems to Chureh This Week— 
millions leave them there;”’ a third, 
“Hold it down—INFLATION;”’ 
and the last, ““There’s BOND Be- 
tween Us.”’ Actually, these, as well 
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as the campaign in behalf of the 
American economic system were 
only a few of a dozen or more of 
the Council’s 1951-52 campaigns 
—CARE, Our American Heritage, 
United Nations Day, Red Cross, 
and many others. The particular 
ad which had caught John’s eye 
had been designed by one of the 
Council’s member agencies, and fur- 
nished free of charge as a public 
service. The space has been paid for 
by the Pioneer Plow Company, 
also as a public service. I added, 
however, that many of these ads 
were published by the newspapers 
themselves. 

“Well, I’m certainly glad to 
know that somebody’s working 
on these things,’” John commented. 
“This ad hits the nail right on 
the head. That’s what I’ve been 
saying right along—we can't let 
down now. We need to step up 
our production, both of war ma- 
terials and civilian goods.” 


Our Free American System 

“Then I think you'll like this 
booklet the Advertising Council's 
putting out. It’s called, “The Mir- 
acle of America’,”” I said, as I 
pulled a copy out of my pocket. 
“It tells about our free American 
system and how it grew, and how 
it can meet today’s needs.” 

John read it through during the 
next five minutes and didn’t miss 
a word. And it was easy to see 
what struck him most. It was the 
page that began ‘‘Freedom and Se- 
curity go together!’’ comparing our 
standard of living with that of 28 
other leading countries. It showed, 
for example, that our living stand- 
ards are not only the highest in the 
world, but ten times higher than 
those of the Soviet Union; that 
our John makes more, has more, 
and enjoys more than any other 
citizen under any other system in 
the world; and that because of 
“The Miracle of America’’—free- 
dom plus productivity — ‘‘Our 
Johns produce and distribute better 
goods for every hour of work than 
is done in any other nation. 

“I hope you won't mind my 
borrowing this booklet for a day 
or two—” he began. 

‘‘Never mind, John,”’ I laughed, 
“it’s a poor day when I don’t have 
a copy borrowed, begged, or sto- 





“The Miracle of America’’—a 20- 
page illustrated booklet which pre- 
sents a simple unbiased history of 
the American economic system—is 
available free to teachers and 
schools in quantities up to 100 
copies. Write The Advertising 
Council, Dept. TJ, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











len. We have a few extra copies at 
school. My students are using it in 
our class in Government.” 

“Okay, then this one goes to our 
company president,’’ said John, “I 
think we should get a copy for 
everyone at the plant; and since the 
boss was willing to contribute the 
ad, I don’t think he'll mind order- 
ing a few thousand copies.” 


Inflation—a Problem 

John’s a mighty clear thinker— 
and he thinks “‘wide’’ too. So we 
talked frankly then about the 
weaknesses of our American sys- 
tem—how it has been nip and tuck 
plenty of times because of the in- 
justices and inequalities that crop 
out now and then. Prices fluctu- 
ate. Dat ole debbil, inflation,-seems 
always to be just around the cor- 
ner. There’s some unemployment. 
Right in John’s plant, manage- 
ment and labor relations have not 
been without friction. 

He talked about the poverty in 
our community, and we both ad- 
mitted that there were plenty of 
problems still to be solved. 

But we couldn’t get away from 
the fact that our system, with all its 
faults, had brought the greatest 
good to the greatest number. And 
that within its framework there 
was one factor more important 
than any other — the means of 
changing it and the power of cor- 
recting and eliminating its flaws. 

“Well,’’ John said as he rose to 
leave the bus, ‘‘it’s been nice seeing 
you — and I must say, you've 
given me a lot to think about.” 

John slipped the copy of “‘Mir- 
acle of America’ in his pocket. 
Then he glanced down at the ad 
that was still face up on my lap. 

He pointed to Uncle Sam, strid- 
ing of on the double-quick. 

““That’s what I say! This is no 
time to relax. We've got to pro- 
duce more, and we've also got to 
preserve the system itself — the 
American way of life. It’s time we 
got working mad!” 
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Scholarship Quiz 


Station WRVA, Richmond, last 
spring broadcast a 13-week series of 
a unique quiz program which paid 
off the winning contestants with a 
part of a college education and the 
station with praises from Virginia 
education circles and newspapers. 

“Scholarship Quiz” was the pro- 
gram’s title which was conceived by 
the station’s program service manager, 
Sam Carey, and produced by Ray 
Kennedy of the WRVA staff. It was 
co-sponsored by the station and the 
University of Richmond. The eastern 
part of Virginia was divided. into 27 
districts. The three students in each 
district who got the highest grade on 
written preliminary exams were given 
interviews by university professors. 
The interviews whittled the number 
to one representative per district and 
set the stage for the showdown 
quizzes. More than 500 students filed 
the preliminary hour-long written ex- 
aminations. 


For quizmaster on the half-hour 
broadcasts the Dean of Men at the 
University donned the role of ‘“Pro- 
fessor Quiz” and awarded $4,200 in 
scholarships to the winners. Quarter 
finalist received $350 scholarships, 
$600 went to the victors in the semi- 
finals and $900—an expense - paid 
freshman year at the Richmond col- 
lege—went to the winner of the final 





round. 

“Scholarship Quiz” gained a state- 
wide following and plans are being 
formulated for a new series this com- 
ing Spring. 





Training by Television, a study 
in learning and retention, as well as 
the comparative effectiveness of in- 
struction by television, television re- 
cordings, and convention classroom 
procedures, are two illustrated bulle- 
tins available from USN Special De- 
vices Center, Port Washington, L. L., 
™~ es 


Teacher Qualities Cited by Pupils 


During the “Spotlight the Teacher” 
project sponsored last session by the 
Richmond Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, 535 pupils submitted essays on 
“The Qualities I Like Best in Teach- 
ers.” Out of 56° different qualities 
listed, the most frequently mentioned 
were: 


Understanding 281 
Fairness and impartiality 229 
Patience 205 
Neatness 184 
Skillful teaching (ability to 
explain ) 164 


Perhaps the most unusual fact 
brought out in the essays was the num- 
ber of times a preference for some sort 
of strictness by the teacher was men- 
tioned. This grouping includes all 
such factors from preference for out- 
right strictness to a mention of only 
enough discipline to maintain firm 
control of the class. 

Other qualities ranking high on the 
list included sense of humor, kindness, 
pleasing personality, cheerfulness, 
friendliness, soft clear voice, a good 
disposition, and, of course, a knowl- 
edge of the subject taught. 





QUIZ KIDS AT WORK. Contestants have 
their thinking caps on during a broadcast of 
“Scholarship Quiz” from Mathew Whaley 
School in Williamsburg. Standing back of the 
contestants is WRVA announcer Lee Lively 
and Sam Carey, WRVA’s program service 
manager. Seated at extreme right is Joseph 
Nettles, alumni secretary of the University 
of Richmond, who kept the score card. 
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ships. 


THE WINNERS. Dean Raymond Pinchbeck, 
of the University of Richmond, quizmaster, con- 
gratulates 
Woodrow Wilson High School as winner of the 
grand prize. Runners-up, Honor Patterson and 
Leta Mae Tucker of Chesterfield’s Thomas Dale 
High School, look on. The grand prize was 
$900 and the girls received $600 each in scholar- 





Nathan Safian of Portsmouth’s 
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1. Giant power shovels like this can remove as 
much as 100 feet of earth and rock as they 
uncover near-the-surface coal. 


a 


Much of America’s coal lies near the surface. It is 
mined from above by huge shovels—some as high as 
ten-story buildings and capable of taking with each 
“bite” enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 
These shovels uncover the coal which is then mechani- 
cally removed by other machines, cleaned, sized and 
sent to market. This is called surface or strip mining. 


After the coal has been removed, America’s progressive 
coal companies do an amazing job of reclaiming the 
land. Experts in forestry and agriculture plant the 
turned-over soil with clovers, grasses, or seedling trees. 
The deep cuts in the earth become natural lake basins. 
These lakes are not only ideal for recreation, but they 
also supply drinking water for livestock. All this leads 
to fertile lands, ideal for timber or grazing—even for 
orchards or row crops. 


Today, America’s surface-mine operators supply over 
a fifth of the nation’s number-one fuel for heat, light, 
and power. They also have already reclaimed over 
100,000 acres of land in twelve states—giving the coun- 
tryside a beauty and usefulness it often lacked before. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Now Lakes and Forests are 
“By-Products” of Coal Mining! 
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2. This lake was once a surface 
coal mine—reclaimed after the 


big shovels had done their work. 
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3. And here’s another good example of 
conservation—for this forest-to-be 
was once a surface mine! 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name. 















Street 
City Zone___State 








Position 
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Turbulent World 


(Continued from page 17) 


Aiready, all of us are again feel- 
ing the effects of war. Sacrifices 
are being made and for many the 
brutality and suffering which Gen- 
eral Sherman so aptly described are 
personal realities. Our school sys- 
tem, not fully recovered from the 
ravages of one war, likewise, is 
suffering; as a result, children are 
again being provided inferior op- 
portunities to learn. We Ameri- 
cans need desperately to under- 
stand, as our forefathers knew, 
how. to fight and live at the same 
time. “We must accept the commit- 
ment that future generations must 
be taught while we fight for their 
freedom’ to learn. Our ancestors 
carried t their rifles with them on the 
way to church to protect their 
families from Indian attacks, but 
nevertheless they went to church 


even if they had to fight to get 
there. They did not abandon 
their religious worship just because 
there was danger present. In the 
same spirit, we must not forsake 
the responsibility of helping our 
children learn while we wrestle 
with a turbulent world. 


Teachers Are National Heroes. 


Those who teach in these times 
pursue lives dedicated to the im- 
provement of humanity. They 
choose to teach because they real- 
ize the importance of education to 
our ation. While others have 
joined gad scramble for lucra- 
tive positions in business and in- 
dustry or high ranking posts in 
governmental and military agen- 
cies, teachers in our classrooms this 
year have remained at their posts— 
faithful to their profession, to our 
country and to our children. De- 
pendable, loyal, and hard-working 
Our teachers carry out their duties 
in the face of personal and eco- 


nomic hardships that no other pro- 
fessional group is called upon to 
endure. In many communities 
they teach under crowded condi- 
tions and with inadequate equip- 
ment and supplies. All too fre- 
quently they confront apathy or 
outright resistance toward educa- 
tion. Teachers, individually and 
as a group, often are subjected to 
unbelievable criticism and abuse. 
They are made the scapegoats for 
many of the intellectual, social, 
and moral weaknesses of our 
people. Above all else, they live 
under the cloud of inferior pro- 
fessional status which is accorded 
to teaching in our society. Abused 
and unappreciated, over-worked 
and underpaid, yet still they choose 
to teach—tthat our boys and girls 
may learn, that our nation may 
When the heroes of the 
current period of conflict are 


survive. 


counted, surely our nation’s teach- 
ers deserve. to stand high on the 
list. 























What’s new in 





HOME OFFICE: 


New York Chicago 








HEROES 
OF OUR 
AMERICA 


by 
Southworth 

and 
Southworth 


A brand new biographical history for the 
middle grades. Contains the life stories of 
30 leading Americans, from Columbus to 
F.D.R. Vividly written, to appeal to students 
Beautifully 
illustrated, with many pictures in full color. 
Leads pupils to like history from the start. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 


of the Fourth or higher grades. 


IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N., Y. 
Atlanta 


"92? 





Dallas 














Printing and Binding 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t 


Complete 


Service 


Paper Ruling 


DIAL 3-1881 


VIRGINIA 
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PAY THE INCREASED 


& 
COST OF HOSPITAL CARE 
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... only Blue Cross provides services—not cash allowances— 
Blue Cross even though the costs of those services provided are con- 
is more stantly increasing. 
valuable | ... all Blue Cross included services are paid in full. 
today { ...once a Blue Cross subscriber always a subscriber. Your Blue 
than ever Cross contract is never cancelled because of your use of it 
before 
because 
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.. you can keep your Blue Cross when you leave your group. 


... you can keep your Blue Cross after you retire. Your Blue 


Cross contract is pever cancelled because of attained age. 
VIRGINIA 


IN DANVILLE... 











HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
IN NEWPORT NEWS... IN ROANOKE... IN STAUNTON ... 
Masonic Temple Building 125 26th Street Colenial-American Bank Building 
IN LYNCHBURG... IN NORFOLK... IN EASTERN SHORE.. 
People's Notional Bank Building 269 Boush Street Nassawadox 
IN RICHMOND... 
207 E. Franklin Street 


May Building, Court Place 
IN WINCHESTER... 


132 N. Braddock Street 
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IMAGination sparks 
with CLAYOLA 


CLAYOLA modeling clay lends itself 
as readily to abstraction as to repre- 
sentation. It is permanently plastic, 
therefore can be used over and over | 
again, is waterproof, stainless, harm- 
less, sanitary. In 44-pound, 1-pound 
and 5-pound bricks, in red, blue, yel- 
low, white, green, brown, terra cotta, 
clay color and gray-green. 

MODELINE is a good quality, 
non-hardening modeling clay at a low 
price. Available in 7 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 
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TEACHER’S PET 


keeps hands and clothes 
clean from chalk dust 





I "BLACK 

; BOARD 
sheatie BUDDY” 
CHALK HOLDER ‘ff 
| 






Holds populor types 


BLACK BOARD of straight chalk to 


BuDDY co. last holf inch. No 
Pa hage breakoge. Just insert 
. chalk and tighten cap, 
Portland 7, 3%” long, %” in di- 
Oregon ameter. Corry in purse 


Post Paid 





or pocket. Money- 


Minimum Sale 
$1.00 bock Gucranteel 
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Public Relations 
(Continued from page 23) 


group would participate; (d) Pres- 
entation to teachers by a parent 
or a panel of parents setting forth 
what most parents would like to 
know about the schools. 

2. ‘‘Four for the price of one.’ 
That’s what one superintendent 
jokingly says he gives his commu- 
nity groups when they ask him to 
speak at a meeting. Whenever he 
accepts one of the numerous speak- 
ing invitations that all superin- 
tendents receive, he takes a school 
board member, teacher, and stu- 
dent with him because as he tells 
his audience, ‘I don’t know all the 
answers.” Each time he brings 
different assistants to share the 
honors. ‘The superintendent says 
that an extra dividend is the new 
responsibility for their actions that 
the staff feels in realizing that they 
really represent the schools. 

3. Set up a public relations li- 
brary. Each system should set up 
a library or libraries so that each 
teacher may read current books, 
magazine articles, reports and other 
literature on public relations. 

4. Encourage teachers to report 
news and comments regarding the 
schools, both true and the untrue. 
A passing remark, heard by Miss Q 
at her bridge club, if relayed to the 
superintendent in time, might help 
avert a major disaster. This type 
of reporting must be continuous. 

5. Encourage teachers to play ac- 
tive roles in all worthwhile com- 
munity activities. Furthermore, if 
a teacher is elected to an important 
office which requires quite a bit of 
time, her load should be adjusted 
so that she isn’t overworked. 

6. School personnel and commu- 
nity leaders should plan more pro- 
grams which will benefit all citi- 
zens. In one city, for example, the 
artists series of seven programs is a 
joint school-community enterprise. 

7. Encourage teachers to stay in 
active touch with leaders and work- 
ers in other youth groups. Each 
child is influenced by his total en- 
vironment. His experiences in his 
Sunday school class, on a scout 
camping trip, at the movies, at the 
municipal swimming pool — all 
these and more are sources of 
knowledge. These agencies must 


, 


understand the school program and 
its objectives, and the school in 
turn must make the most of the 
services of community agencies. 





Mrs. Katherine Hopper 
(Continued from page 31) 


and is a charter member of Mu Chap- 
ter, Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary 
educational fraternity for women. 

Mrs. Hopper was born in Halifax 
County and attended the Friend High 
School of South Boston. She holds a 
B.S. degree from Mary Washington 
College and an M.A. degree from the 
George Washington University. She 
began her teaching career in Halifax 
County but soon transferred to Fair- 
fax County as a math and science 
teacher in the Clifton High School 
and later as a teacher and business 
manager of the Fairfax High School 
before assignment to her present po- 
sition. 

She is a member of the Episcopal 
Church and has been constantly active 
in many community organizations. 





Joseph B. Van Pelt 


(Continued from page 31) 


District A. He served as chairman of 
the Time and Place Committee for the 
Virginia Education Association in 
1949, and the following year he was 
secretary-treasurer of the VEA De- 
partment of Superintendents. 

Born in Richmond County, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Van Pelt graduated from 
Sharps High School in his native town. 
He received his A.B. degree from Ran- 
dolp-Macon College in 1924 and his 
M. A. from the University of Virginia 
in 1938. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

Mr. Van Pelt has participated in 
civic and community affairs wherever 
he has served the schools. He was 
president of the Tappahannock-War- 
saw Rotary Club in 1938. In West 
Point he was vice-president of the 
Kiwanis Club in 1942. Last year Mr. 
Van Pelt served as president of the 
Bristol, Virginia-Tennessee Kiwanis 
Club. He is a member of the Execu- 
tives Club and serves on the Board of 
Directors of the Community Chest. 
He has been an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church since 1928 and active 
on Boy Scout committees since 1935. 
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September brings more 
children to a happy year 


with the 


GINN BASIC READERS 


The popularity of GINN BASIC is growing by leaps and bounds! Here are a few “reasons why”: 





Appealing stories of high literary quality, gay and colorful pictures, and a real program of poetry 
starting with grade 2. 


Reading readiness established at every level . . . A plan for systematic growth in vocabulary, study 
skills, etc. . . . Integration of reading with other forms of language experience . . . Unusually de- 
tailed Teachers’ Manuals, with complete directions for each lesson. 


Full equipment for learning to read—books, workbooks, manuals, cards, chart, and tests—now available 
through grade 7; grade 8 to follow soon. Write for full information today. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 























-~FIT ANY HANDWRITING PROGRAM 


TWO COMPLETE 
TEACHING AIDS 


e REFERENCE SOURCE 
e WHAT TO KNOW 
* WHERE TO FIND IT 








HANDWRITING AID 


FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


+ Rereetyte souece 
‘ KNOW 


+ weet TO Kw 
+ where TO fiND IT 


et Meine NO ed Te AOE CD. COENEN A GD 





Elementary Aid for Teachers 
Grades Four, Five, Six, 
Seven and Eight. 

128 pages plus cover 
Size 842 x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND 


Primary Aid for Teachers 
Grades One, Two and Three 
112 pages plus cover 
Size 8Y2 x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND 


Teachers will welcome the valuable help in teaching hand- 
writing available to them now through Dr. Freeman’s two 
new books — 


— Manuscript Handwriting Aid for 
Primary Teachers 


— Cursive Handwriting Aid for 
Elementary Teachers 


Each book is a complete manual for the grades it covers and 
is prepared for use with any handwriting program. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 





© Handwriting Publishers since 1895 ¢ 


Subjects treated include Information on Teaching Proce- 
dures, Teaching Devices and Supplementary Practice, Help 
in Finding Errors, Grading Chart, What to do with the 
left-handed child, Position of Paper and Posture of Body, 
Blackboard Writing, etc. 


The busy instructor will find these Teaching Aids a great 
time-saver. To have the personal guidance of Dr. Freeman, 
as through these Aids he applies his teaching knowledge and 
understanding of child psychology, is a privilege every con- 
scientious teacher will welcome. Here is truly priceless help 
in graduating from our schools good writers — good stu- 
dents — good citizens. 


Single copies, postpaid $1.35, net. 
Introductory Set of one each Primary and Elementary Aids, postpaid $2.50 net. 


¢ COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


DEPT. V 
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T and I 
Education 


(Continued from page 20) 


Industrial Arts is a medium for 
accomplishing this. Industrial Arts 
permits youngsters to devise plans 
and execute those plans and hence 
capitalizes on the student's interest 
in creating things. Students have 
an opportunity to work individu- 
ally or in groups, thus developing 
the spirit of independence or co- 


operation. Students construct proj- 
ects from many kinds of manufac- 
turing processes, learning the qual- 
ities of materials, and the purpose 
they serve, and hence acquire in- 
formation and attitudes necessary 


for intelligent consumption of 
goods. Industrial Arts gives the 
students an opportunity for prac- 
tical expression of their scientific 
and mechanical ideas, Keeping stu- 
dents constructively busy making 
things of their own creation pre- 
vents moodiness, gives opportuni- 


ties for favorable criticism. Making 
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“Seven dolls and five baseball bats” 
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Long Distance Service, Too, Is Faster 


When You Give the Number You Want 





When you give the Long Distance Operator the out- 
of-town number you want, she can put your call 
through without first calling Information at the dis- 


tant city. This saves you time — and helps speed urgent 
Defense calls too. Our Business Office will be glad to 
give you a free Personal Telephone Directory for 


listing out-of-town numbers. 


> 


of Virginia 
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The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 





things and talking intelligently 
about them develops a sense of 
pride and the satisfaction that they 
have contributed something worth- 
while for the home or the school. 
They feel themselves forces in so- 
ciety. 

Virginia has been wise in assist- 
ing local communities in develop- 
ing the industrial arts program. 
Virginia is the only State in the 
union that makes an appropriation 
to the local school divisions to pro- 
mote industrial arts education. 
Virginia realizes that in teaching 
industrial arts the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, art, design, lan- 
guage, history, and economics are 
brought into focus and given prac- 
tical applications. Organizing in- 
dustrial arts on a general shop basis 
gives children opportunities to 
work with many kinds of tools, 
machines, and materials. It de- 
velops skills, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions and mental powers so essen- 
tial for complete and satisfactory 
living. Industrial Arts is not voca- 
tional education in the sense that it 
trains persons for some specific vo- 
cation, but it gives a foundation 
for successful performance in what- 
ever vocation requiring any phase 
of mechanics a student may elect 
to follow in the future. 

While considerable progress has 
been made in developing trade and 
industrial programs, much yet 
needs to be done. Virginia needs 
thousands of skilled workers. One 
of the responsibilities of the public 
schools, in cooperation with em- 
ployer and employee organizations, 
is to train these workers. This 
training can be accomplished by 
any one or several of the methods 
described. 

The Teacher and Public Rela- 
tions is the title of a new filmstrip 
which has just been released by the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, a department of the National 
Education Association. The film-strip 
is based on the NSPRA public rela- 
tions handbook for classroom teachers, 
“Tt Starts in the Classroom.” 

Priced at $3.50 per print, the 35mm 
filmstrip includes 50 pictures and text 
frames. Prints may be ordered from 
NSPRA, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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American 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 


A Complete Reading Program for Grados One through Jwolve... 


Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


EmMetTr A. Betrs AND CAROLYN M. WELCH 


@ Delightful stories that capture children’s interests and motivate reading 

@ Practical materials for teaching all reading-study techniques 

@ Strict contro] through Grade Six of all readability factors from vocabulary 
to paragraph length 

@ Phonics, structural analysis, and other word-recognition skills taught in 


meaningful situations 
Story Books, Study Books, Teacher’s Guide Books Grades One through Six 


The Mastery of Reading 


MartTILDA BAILEY AND ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


@ New kinds of reading materials based on pupils’ interests 
@ Inclusion of the best of the old and the best of the new, with emphasis upon 


modern selections 
@ A detailed plan for teaching comprehension, speed, vocabulary, and a host 


of other reading skills 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


@ An effective correlation of literature with other subjects in the curriculum 


Textbooks, Study Books, Teacher’s Guides Grades Seven through Twelve 














--> YOUR PLAN FOR HAPPINESS::: 


ROGRESS in happy living requires 
planned recreation as well as planned security. 
More happy moments can be yours! The Horace 
Mann Insurance Company, Springfield, Illinois, 
has observed that the rising cost of living through- 
out the nation is reducing funds that everyone usu- 
ally has available from salary for entertainment 
and travel. The company thus believes that prog- 
ress in happy living for teachers and citizens of 
their communities is to be the result of complete 
security protection at lower cost rates. Such rates 
must allow adequate protection while at the same 
time allowing more of an individual’s income to be 
spent for the many leisures of life. The Horace 
Mann Insurance Company is in an exclusive posi- 
tion to know teachers’ needs and to offer lowest 
cost teacher insurance with the adequate protection 
you require. Participating ownership of company 
by teachers provides protection at cost. 

As a result of this belief, hospital, surgical, in- 
come-protection and automobile policies are avail- 
able to meet your normal protection needs while 
costing only a minimum of premium. These poli- 


cies can form your basic protection plan, leaving 
more of your funds to help you enjoy leisure hours. 
Write a postcard or letter today to Service Sec- 
retary, Horace Mann Insurance Company, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Simp- 
ly ask for more information on the field of pro- 
tection that may interest you or for information 
on a complete insurance program. 
Assets 1951 — $1,725,159.00, reflects yearly growth 36.3% 
“BE THRIFTY, SELECT PROTECTION CAREFULLY” 











.— 


THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 
HOME OFFICE ¢@ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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New Superintendents 


Roscoe V. Buckland is the new 
head of Highland County Schools, 
having recently been appointed Super- 
intendent. Mr. Buckland served as 
director of instruction for two years 
in Botetourt County and for five ears 
he was principal of Fincastle High 
School. Prior to this he was connected 
with the Alleghany County Schools, 
as'a high school teacher at Dunlap 


High School and later he became 
principal of the Dunlap High School. 
He also served as principal of Jeter 
Junior High School. 

Mr. Buckland holds a B.S. degree in 
Education from Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Caro- 
lina, and a Master of Science in Educa- 
tion from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. All resident and class require- 
ments for Doctor of Education degree 





Roscoe V. Buckland 





G. Frederic Poteet 
46 


J. S. Caldwell 





T. Edward Rutter 


have been completed at the University 
of Virginia. 


He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Phi, VEA, NEA, AASA, 
and the Masonic Order. Active in 
community affairs, he is a past presi- 
dent of Rotary Club and a member of 
the Methodist Church. 


J. S. Caldwell is the new superin- 
tendent of Spotsylvania County 
Schools, filling the post recently va- 
cated by C. Melvin Snow. A na- 
tive of Augusta County, Mr. Cald- 
well graduated from Hampden-Syd- 
ney College. Following his graduation 
he did summer work at the University 
of Virginia and at Cornell University, 
receiving his M.A. degree from Colum- 
bia University in 1951. 

Mr. Caldwell began his teaching 
career at Farmville High School as an 
instructor in science and coach of ath- 
letics. He was then principal at Wor- 
sham High School for ten years. Leav- 
ing the teaching field for five years, 
he was associated with the Federal 
Land Bank and Production Credit 
Corporation. Upon his return to the 
profession, he was principal of Ran- 
dolph-Henry Consolidated High School 
in Charlotte County for five years. 


G. Frederic Poteet has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Giles Coun- 
ty Schools to replace R. King John- 
ston, who resigned. Mr. Poteet as- 
sumed his new duties on July 1. He 
comes to his new position from the 
State Department of Education where 
he has served in several capacities since 
August 1, 1946. 


A native of Franklin County, Mr. 
Poteet holds an A.B. degree frcm Roa- 
noke College and a M.A. degree from 
the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Poteet began his public school 
career as principal of Axton High 
School in Henry County in 1925. He 
later served as teacher and principal 
in Roanoke, Buckingham, and Fairfax 
Counties. During 1935-38 he was 
elementary supervisor of schools in 
Giles County. In 1938 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Floyd Coun- 
ty Schools, which position he held for 
seven years. 

Mr. Poteet is a member of Pi Kappa 
Phi and Phi Delta Kappa. He is also 
active in several professional, civic, 
and religious organizations. 

T. Edward Rutter, for the past 


two years principal of Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington, has been 
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named to succeed William A. Early 
as superintendent of Arlington County 
Schools. 

Born in Stowe, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Rutter attended high school in Potts- 
Pennsylvania, receiving his 
bachelor of science degree in economics 
at Franklin and Marshall College in 
1929 and his master’s degree in edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University in 1938. 


town, 


Before coming to Virginia in 1950, 
Mr. Rutter was principal of the high 
school at Caldwell, New Jersey. Pre- 
viously he had taught in the public 
schools of New York and New Jersey. 
As principal of Washington-Lee, he 
headed the largest high school in Vir- 
ginia with an enrollment of 2300 
students. 

Mr. Rutter is active in professional 
organizations, serving as vice-president 
of District H of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. He is a member of 
the National Education Association, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Thomas Briggs So- 
ciety of Metropolitan New York, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Horace Mann League, George Wash- 
ington University School Administra- 
tors, and the American Association of 
School Administrators. He is also a 
member of the Kiwanis Club and Kap- 


pa Sigma. 


Honors to Leaders 


Haswell H. Walker received the 
Distinguished Service Award of the 
University of Virginia Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa last May. Mr. Walker 
has been a teacher of mathematics at 
Lane High School in Charlottesville 
since 1924, one year after his gradua- 
tion from Lynchburg College. He has 
served as the school’s acting principal 
for two sessions. Mr. Walker is presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Francis S. Chase was awarded 
the Susan Colver Rosenberger Prize 
for the best dissertation in education 
written during the past three years at 
the University of Chicago commence- 
ment this past June. “Factors Which 
Contribute to Satisfactions in Teach- 
ing” was the subject of his disserta- 
tion submitted for his Ph.D. degree 
which was granted by the University 
of Chicago in 1951. Dr. Chase was 
formerly executive secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association. 
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Dr. Harold K, Jack was one of 
eight physical educators in the nation 
to be awarded a silver cup by the 
Helms Athletic Foundation for out- 
standing achievement. Dr. Jack is 
supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Safety and Recreation for the 
State Department of Education. The 
award, first of this nature ever made, 
was given at the annual meeting of the 
Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education at its April 
meeting in Los Angeles, California. Dr. 
Jack has been active in the profession- 
al activities of Health and Physical 
Education for a number of years, and 
currently is chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation. He was also given the Honor 
Award of the Southern Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation at their annual meeting held in 
Atlanta earlier this year. 

Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones, sec- 
retary at Maury Elementary School, 
Richmond, lead a discussion group on 
the “Elementary School Secretary” at 
a four-day workshop for educational 
secretaries at Wayne University, De- 
troit, in June. Mrs. Jones has served 
the Richmond Association of School 
Secretaries as president and the Vir- 
ginia Association as treasurer. 

John D. Meade was elected presi- 
dent of Randolph-Macon College’s So- 
ciety of the Alumni at its June meet- 
ing. Mr. Meade, who is superintendent 
of Petersburg City Schools, is a mem- 
ber of the Randolph-Macon class of 
1931. Mr. Meade is also president of 
District D of the Virginia Education 
Association and a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors. 


Mrs. William B. Spong, Sr., 
chairman of the Portsmouth City 
School Board, was named by the 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee for a travel fellowship to Egypt, 
Jordan, and Israel. Her tour this sum- 
mer included visits to Rome, Cairo, 
Bethlehem, Jericho, and Jerusalem. The 
purpose of this tour was to study and 
investigate conditions in that part of 
the world. Mrs. Spong was declared 
the outstanding school board member 
in Virginia last year. 

Florine Thomasson,  superin- 
tendent of nurses for Richmond City 
Schools, has been appointed to a na- 
tional committee of the American 
Nurses Association to study school 
nurses’ problems. The committee had 
its first meeting in New York this 
summer. 


Leaves Virginia 





William A. Early 
William A. Early has left his na- 


tive State of Virginia to become super- 


intendent of schools at Savannah, 
Georgia, assuming his new appointment 
on July 1. He had served as super- 
intendent of Arlington County schools 
since 1949 and for three years before 
that he was superintendent of Norfolk 
County schools. During the war years 
he headed the Alexander Park High 
and Elementary School in Norfolk 
County with an enrollment of 4,000 
students. He also held principalships 
at Madison Heights High and Elemen- 
tary School and Lacrosse High and 
Elementary School, having begun his 
teaching career at Clarksville High 
School in 1931. 

During 1949 and 1950 Mr. Early 
was president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. In 1951 he was 
elected president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. He has also 
served as president of the National 
Association of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents and as a member of 
the American Council on Education. 

Born in Nelson County, Mr. Early 
attended Randolph-Macon College and 
received his Bachelor’s Degree from 
Emory and Henry College and his 
Master’s from Duke University. 


New Citizenship Day 

September 17 has been set as the new 
Citizenship Day, officially replacing 
“I Am an American Day” heretofore 
celebrated on the third Sunday in May. 

To focus attention on this change and 
to help in the first celebration, the date 
for the Seventh National Conference 
on Citizenship were set for September 
17-19, 1952, Washington, D. C. 
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TO: Teachers of science in the high schools of Virginia e 
FROM: Henry Holt and Company 
ABOUT: 


SCIENCE by Davis, Burnett, and Gross 


Published in 1952, this textbook offers a practical, simple, yet substantial course in general science for Grade 9. There 
is a complete set of correlating materials: workbook, tests, teacher’s manuals, and keys. It teaches the what, the how, 
and the why. 


MODERN BIOLOGY by Moon, Mann, and Otto (1951 Edition) 


A book for beginners, MODERN BIOLOGY is built around whole organisms—plants, animals, and man. It begins 
with the basic principles of life and develops a knowledge of the common functions governing all living things. There 
is a complete set of correlating materials: workbook, tests, teacher’s manuals, and keys. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY by Dull, Brooks, and Metcalfe (1950 Edition} 


Including all the material essential for a complete high-school course.s MODERN CHEMISTRY exemplifies the induc- 
tive method. It helps the student to understand the applications of chemistry in everyday life. There are a workbook, 
tests, and teacher’s manuals and keys. 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INCORPORATED 








b New York Atlanta Chic ago Dallas San Francisco é 


























RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


° The historic Jefferson has vision, and convenient parking 
RATES been completely renovated—a lot. Enjoy the Empire Room, 
FROM triumph of bright, modern de- the Coffee Shop, the Fountain 


cor and the latest word in mod- 


$4.00 ern conveniences. 


Room. For meetings, the Jef- 
ferson offers the facilities you 


For a new adventure in liv- 
ing, stay at the Jefferson. Enjoy 
its air-conditioned rooms, out- 
® door sun deck, rooms with tele- 


WITH BATH 
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need for large or small groups 

. . conference rooms, audito- 
rium, banquet hall and public 
address system. 


Write for Reservations or Free Folder 





JAMES M. POWELL, Manager 
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Personnel Promotions and 
Changes 


Mrs. Joella Akin Bradley has 
been appointed Elementary Supervisor 
in Pulaski County. She _ succeeds 
Mabel Groseclose who retired at 
the close of the 1951-52 session. 

Mrs. Bradley is a native of Tennessee 
where she received most of her educa- 
tion. She holds BS and MA degrees 
from George Peabody College. She has 
been supervisor of student teachers in 
Western Carolina Teachers College; 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro; 
State Teachers College, Memphis; and 
State Teachers College, Radford. She 
has also served as elementary supervisor 
in Montgomery County. For the past 
three years she was principal of the 
Belle Heth School in Radford. 

Mrs. Ethel R. Carter has been 
promoted to Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools in Fairfax County from the 
principalship of the Graham Road 
School in that county. Born in Prince 
William County, she attended Mary 
Washington College, Madison College, 
and George Washington University 
where she is completing work on her 
M.A. degree. Mrs. Carter has been a 
teacher of primary grades at Bennett 
School and Haymarket School in Prince 
William County and at Fairfax, Dunn 
Loring, Oakton, and Graham Road 
Schools in Fairfax County. 

Claude DeHaven has become the 
first Director of Instruction for Prince 
William County, filling this recently 
created administrative post. For the 
past five years he has been assistant 
principal of the Wilson Memorial High 
School in Fishersville, Augusta Coun- 
ty. Previous to this he was principal 
of Spottswood High School in Augusta, 
and also administrator. He 
started his teaching career as assistant 
principal and science teacher at 
Hedgesville High School in West Vir- 
He was an administrative of- 
ficer in the Navy for three and one- 
half years during World War II. 

Mr. DeHaven is a graduate of Shep- 
herd’s College, Shepherdstown, West 
He also holds two Master’s 
degrees, one a M.S. from the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, and the other 
a M.A., also from West Virginia. 


school 


ginia. 


Virginia. 
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Mrs. Ethel Carter 





George H. Pope 


George H. Pope became Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the Superintend- 
ent of Fairfax County Schools on July 
1. For the past year he served as super- 
visor of secondary schools in Fairfax 
County. Before that he was principal 
at Louisa County High School and as- 
principal at Fairfax High 
School. He has also been a teacher and 
coach at Berryville High School. A 
native of Franklin, West Virginia, Mr. 
Pope has a B.A. degree from Shepherd 
College and a M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


sistant 


Promotions in State Department 


Z. T. Kyle, State supervisor of 
guidance, consultation and adult edu- 
cation, has been named associate super- 
visor of libraries and textbooks. He 
will assist C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 

Francis Sisson becomes State 
supervisor of guidance. He was for- 
merly assistant supervisor of secondary 
education. 

Gerald Bosch, assistant supervisor 
in the guidance division, has been 
moved to the elementary education di- 
vision as assistant supervisor. 

James B. Patton has joined the 
research division as assistant —super- 


Claude E. DeHaven 





Winnie E. Sutherland 


visor. He was formerly district super- 
visor of consultation and guidance. 

Winnie E. Sutherland is the 
newly appointed Supervisor of Second- 
ary Schools in Fairfax County. A 
native of Albemarle County, Miss 
Sutherland attended Longwood Col- 
lege, and holds B.S. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Virginia. She 
has taught at Capron High School, 
Earleysville High School, Blackstone 
Junior College, and Herndon High 
School. Since 1946 she has been visit- 
ing teacher in Fairfax County. She is 
also president of the Department of 
Visiting Teachers of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 

Aubrey M. Keesee has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of schools in Ap- 
pomattox County. For the past 23 
years Mr. Keesee has served the schools 
of Halifax County. He attended Har- 
grave Military Academy, receiving his 
A.B. degree from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and his M.A. degree 
from Duke University. He is now 
taking post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Floyd R. Mason is the new co- 
ordinator of diversified occupations at 
William Byrd High School, Vinton, 
in Roanoke County. Mr. Mason is a 
graduate of Roanoke College. 
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Principal Appointments 





A. F. Beale 
Mary Elizabeth Ancell has been 


named principal of Helen Dickinson 
School in Richmond. During the past 
year she has been on leave of absence 
from the Richmond School System, 
with which she has been connected for 
22 years, serving as principal of Ridge 
School in Henrico County. In Rich- 
mond, she taught for 19 years at 
Springfield School and at Bellevue 
School for three years. She has been 
active in the Elementary Teachers As- 
sociation and was president of the 
Richmond League of Teachers. In ad- 
dition, she has served on_ several 
special committees dealing with school 
problems. Miss Ancell graduated from 
Richmond Normal School in 1929 
and entered the Richmond school sys- 
tem the same year. She was later 
awarded a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Columbia and _ received her 
Master’s degree from the University 
of Virginia this summer. 


Miss Ancell 


Mrs. Virginia Andrus has been 
transferred from Franconia School to 
the principalship of Graham - Road 
School in Fairfax County. 


Alvin F. Beale has been appointed 
to the principalship of Chandler Junior 
High School in Richmond. He was 
formerly principal of Helen Dick:nson 
Elementary School. A native of New- 
port News, Mr. Beale received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1914 
and his Master’s in education from 
Duke University in 1945. He came to 
the Richmond system in 1917 where 
he taught English and later Latin. In 
1929 he was made assistant principal 
at Armstrong High School. He stayed 
there until 1942 when he became prin- 
cipal of Springfield School, and in 1947 
he moved to Helen Dickinson School. 
Mr. Beale has been president of the 
Richmond Principals Association, 
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treasurer of the League of Richmond 
Teachers, and served on a number of 
professional committees. 


Dr. W. Herman Bell has been 
appointed Supervisor of Guidance and 
Counseling Services for the Portsmouth 
Schools. Since 1945 he has served as 
district supervisor, Norfolk Regional 
Consultation Service. During seven 
months of 1945 he served with the 
American Red Cross in Germany, and 
prior to that he was connected with 
the Agricultural Board in Prince Ed- 
ward County. For twenty years, 
1925-45, he was professor of French 
and Spanish at Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, where he served as acting pro- 
fessor for two previous years. Dr. 
Bell has also taught at Johns Hopkirs 
University and summer sessions at 
Radford College and the College of 
William and Mary. 

A native of Clarke County, Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Bell was graduated from 
Berryville High School and holds an 
A.B. degree from Randolph-Macon 
College and a Ph.D. in French from 
Johns Hopkins University. He has also 
studied at Middlebury, Vermont, and 
the University of Dijon, France. 

Dr. Bell has widely traveled abroad 
and on this continent. Author of 
several articles, he is active in fraternal, 
civic, and religious affairs. 


Dr. W. Herman Bell 


Martin C. Judy 


Robert E. Butt 





a’ 


Victor J. Kazlansky 


Robert E. Butt is tke new prin- 
cipal of Boydton High and Elementary 
School at Boydton in Mecklenburg 
County. A native of Norfolk, he 
graduated from Granby High School 
in 1943. Upon graduation he entered 
the Army Air Forces and during his 
three years service he visited several 
countries. Upon his release in 1946, he 
entered Davidson College where he 
received his Bachelor’s degree. This 
summer he completed work on his 
Master’s degree in Administration at 
the College of William and Mary. 
For two years he was associated with 
the Rabun Gap Naceochee School in 
Rabun Gap, Georgia, as a high school 
teacher and dean of boys. 

Nellie Brown from Farmville has 
been appointed principal of the West- 
more School, Fairfax County. 

Harry H. Burke has been named 
to the principalship of Belle View 
Elementary School in Fairfax County, 
transferring from Lee-Jackson Schcol 
in Alexandria. 

James W. Eavey is the new prin- 
cipal at William Byrd Junior High 
School in Roanoke County. He was 
formerly principal of a Waterford 
elementary school. A 1951 graduate 
of Madison College, he is now working 
on a Master’s degree. 





James A. Johnson, Jr. 





John P. McDermott, Jr. 
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Ray E. Haynes has been elected 
principal of King William High School. 
He is a graduate of West Virginia 
Technical College and has done grad- 
uate work at the College of William 
und Mary. He has served as instructor 
of Industrial Arts in West Point High 
School and directed boys’ Physical 
Education there for the past five years. 

Charles R. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Woodley 
Hills Elementary School, in Fairfax 
County, having served one year as 
teacher in the Lincolnia School. 

James A. Johnson, Jr. is first 
principal of the new high school at 
Beach opened this 
month. Last year he was principal of 
Portlock School. From 1949 to 1951 
he served as assistant principal of 
Portlock High School. Mr. Joknson 
began his teaching career at Hertford, 


Virginia which 


North Carolina, where he was a teacher 
of science and coach. For four years 
he held a similar position at Woodrow 
Wilson High School in Portsmouth, 
following which he served as welfare 
and recreation officer in the U. S. 
Navy from 1943 to 1946. During 
1946-49 he was teacher, coach, and 
athletic director at East Carolina Col- 
Mr. Johnson received his A.B. 
degree from East Carolina Teachers 
College in 1938 and his Master of Arts 


lege. 


degree in education from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1947. 


Martin C. Judy is the new head 
of Osbourn High School in Prince 
William County. He comes to Ma- 
nassas from Augusta County where he 
has served as supervising principal of 
Craigsville schools for the past four 
He also directed the band at 
Craigsville. He previously served as 
principal of McDowell High School 
in Highland County for two years. 
Before coming to Virginia, he had 11 


years. 


years experience teaching in the ele- 
schools of West Virginia 
near Franklin. A graduate of Frank- 
lin High School, he received Lis AB 
degree from Shepherd’s College, Shep- 
West Virginia, and an 
MA degree in school administration 
from George Washington University. 


mentary 


herdstown, 


Victor J. Kazlausky has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of King 
George High School. A native of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Kazlausky received 
his B.S. degree from State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 
in 1949 and is doing graduate work 
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toward his Master’s. He served 32 
months in the U. S. Army, including 
26 months of combat. Mr. Kazlausky 
has taught physical education, coach- 
ing all high school sports, and biology 
in the King George High School for the 
past three sessions. In addition to his 
school activities, he has organized 
community activities for both adults 
and young people. 

John P. McDermott, Jr. has 
been named principal of Exmore- 
Willis Wharf Elementary School and 
Birds Nest Elementary School in 
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¢ All new exercises 


every respect. 
meaning first, 


ber program. 


gestions 








with color 


and relationships that 
derstandings. Pictures, semiconcrete 
representations, and color are skill- 
fully used to put meaning into 
every phase of the primary num- 


The Teacher's Edition of each 
book provides page-by-page 
directions plus numerous sug- 
for 
and socializing instruction. 


Northampton County. Born in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, he attended the public 
schools of that city, graduating in 
1943. He served with the U. S. Army 
Air Force during 1943-46. Mr. McDer- 
mott holds a B.A. degree from Lynch- 
burg College and he is now doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia toward a Master’s degree. For 
the past three years he has taught in 
Martinsville. 

Mrs. Louise Murphy heads the 
new Westlawn Elementary School in 
Fairfax County. 
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FOR GRADES ONE AND TWO 





FIRST 








in program 





¢ The same basic philosophy of earlier editions 


¢ All new illustrations in beautiful color 


Working With Numbers, Books | 
and 2, are now available in full- 
color Text Editions and four-color 
Worktext. Either edition provides 
a complete program within itself 
—a program definitely superior in 





With ©. 
These books teach Numbers 8 
stressing concepts — 
evelop un- 












individualizing 








G. O. McGhee 


G. O. McGhee becomes principal 
of Randolph-Henry High School in 
Charlotte County. He has been princi- 
pal of Tazewell High School since 
1947. Before going to Tazewell, Mr. 
McGhee served as high school principal 
and general supervisor of schools in 
Roanoke County. 

He is a graduate of Emory and 
Henry College with an A.B. de- 
gree and holds a M.A. in secondary 
education from Duke University. He 
has done additional work in high 
school and elementary supervision at 
Duke University and at the College 
of William and Mary. 

Mr. McGhee is active in the Metho- 
dist Church and the Lions Club, 
having served in many capacities, in- 
cluding Deputy District Governor of 
Lions International. 

William R. Martin has been ap- 
pointed principal of Burke School in 
Fairfax County, promoted from a 
teaching position in the Chesterbrook 
School. 

Mrs. Julia Morse has been made 
principal of Lorton School in Fairfax 
County. 

Benjamin T. Peele has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Walnut 
Hill Elementary School in Petersburg. 
He comes from the State Department 
of Education in Richmond where he 
has served as assistant supervisor of 
research since 1950. In this capacity 
he was also secretary to the Governor’s 
Research Committee on School Build- 
ings. Before this he was principal of 
the Thomas Jefferson Elementary 
School in Suffolk and previously taught 
in Newport News. Mr. Peele is a 
graduate of the University of Rich- 


mond and holds a Master’s degree from 
the College of William and Mary. 
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B. T. Peele 


Raymond W. Snead 


Raymond W. Snead heads the 
new central Stafford High School, in 
Stafford County, which opened for the 
first time on September 4, consolidat- 
ing the former Stafford and Falmouth 
High Schools. 

A native of Scottsburg, Halifax 
County, Virginia, Mr. Snead holds 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Edu- 
cation degrees from the College of 
William and Mary. 

He began his teaching career in 
Halifax County in 1928 and has since 
served the schools in Augusta, South- 
ampton, and Caroline counties. Ap- 
pointed principal of Stafford High 
School in 1946, he became supervising 
principal of both Stafford and Fal- 
mouth High Schools in 1948. 


Sidney C. Safrit, formerly prin- 
cipal of Glen Lea School in Henrico 
County, moves to Ridge School this 
year. Mr. Safrit came to the Henrico 
County system in 1942 as a physical 
education teacher at Highland Springs 
School. He was named principal at 
Glen Lea in the Fall of 1948. The new 
Ridge School principal received his 
A.B. degree from Catawba (North 
Carolina) College and later took ad- 
vanced work at the College of William 
and Mary and Radford College. 

Mrs. Rae W. Scott has been trans- 
ferred from Mt. Pleasant School in 
Roanoke County to the new 16-room 
West Salem School which is occupied 
for the first time this Fall. Mrs. Scott 
was principal at Mt. Pleasant for 13 
years. She has had 32 years of ex- 
perience in Roanoke County and two 
in other counties. A graduate of the 
University of Virginia, she has a 
Master’s degree from Radford College. 





American Education Week 
November 9-15 








Charles A. Sprinkle heads Bu- 
chanan School in Botetourt County. 
He has served as assistant for the past 
three years, two of which were at 
Colonial High School and the last year 
at Buchanan. He graduated from 
Emory and Henry College in 1949 and 
is now doing graduate work at the 
University of Virginia on his Master’s 
in public school administration. 


Mrs. Annie B. Stiff becomes 
principal of Mt. Pleasant School in 
Roanoke County. She formerly headed 
William Byrd Junior High School. 
Mrs. Stiff is a graduate of Roanoke 
College and has a Master’s from the 
University of Virginia. She has 23 
and one-half years of experience in 
Roanoke County and seven elsewhere. 


M. C. Sutphin, who has served for 
the past six years as principal of the 
Willis High School in Floyd County, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Jackson Memorial High School in 
Wythe County. Mr. Sutphin, a native 
of Carroll County, attended Presby- 
terian Junior College and holds an 
M.S. degree from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. He taught in the schools 
of Carroll County and served as coacn 
at Fries High School prior to becoming 
principal of Willis High School. He 
is a past president of the Floyd County 
Education Association. During World 
War II he saw active service in the 


U. S. Army for five years. 


Other Appointments 
F. Carroll Alexander has been 


appointed assistant principal at Andrew 
Lewis High School in Salem. He was 
formerly coordinator of distributive 
education at this school. Mr. Alexan- 
der is a graduate of Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute and is working for 
a Master’s degree at VPI. He is presi- 
dent of the Roanoke County Educa- 
tion Association. 


Owen Bowman has been appointed 
teaching principal of the Pico Terrace 
School in Pulaski. Mr. Bowman comes 
from the Lambsburg High School in 
Carroll County where he has served 
as teaching principal for the past three 
years. He is a graduate of Hillsville 
High School, holds a B.A. degree from 
the College of William and Mary, and 
is completing work for a Master of 
Science in Education at Radford Di- 
vision, VPI. 
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SINCE 
1865 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity interested 
in education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
to supply their banking needs. 


e LOANS for any sound purpose 
e Low cost AUTO LOANS 
e CHEX—the 20 for $2.00 checking ac- 


count service 


e TRUST services for large and small 
estates 


e SAVINGS accounts for everyone 
These are among the many services offered at our 


six conveniently located offices in Richmond and 
Hopewell, Virginia. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















TEACHERS 


You are cordially invited to bank with us 


Checking Accounts, Savings Accounts, 
Travelers’ Cheques, our Loan Depart- 
ment, and other banking facilities are 


at your service. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















Little 
Furs 








jacket stole, $270. Fed. tax 
included, origin, U.S.A. 


The Montaldo Label in YOUR 
Furs Speaks for Itself! 


Grace at Fifth 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Cavalier Hotel 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


in dyed Russian squirrel “i ~ 
. . . the luxury look at \..., Se. 
plain every-day prices. ‘ % 
top—the vertically-worked 
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The book that 


YOU 


have helped build 


NEW 20th EDITION 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


Carlson, 


anp ACCOUNTING sy Fess 


Through the guidance of many successful teachers and 
the help of many consultants, we offer you a greatly im- 
proved book, but one which retains the most popular 
features of the previous edition. Small businesses are 
emphasized in the early chapters. A simple four-column 
cash journal is introduced early which permits the intro- 
duction of a seven-column cash journal in Project 2. 
Self-checking procedures have been expanded, the step- 
by-step development has been improved, written exer- 
cises are new, and case problems are used for discussion. 
Numerous other refinements will be found in each of the 
chapters. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Alice Bruce 


The death of Alice Bruce at her 
home in Big Stone Gap, Virginia, 
March 9, 1952, brought sorrow to 
many who had known and loved her 
through the years. 

She had taught more than thirty 
years in the schools of Wise County, 
and her influence on the lives of her 
students during these years was always 
good. They will cherish the memory 
of her patience, her sympathetic un- 
derstanding, loyal friendship, and con- 
tinued interest in them through the 
years. 


Not only do school associates feel 
a deep loss in her passing, but there 
are many who knew her in community 
and church activities. For many years 
she was a teacher in the primary de- 
partment, a steward, and a member of 
the Women’s Society of Trinity Meth- 
odist Church of Big Stone Gap. 

Her beautiful life will stand as a 
memorial, and her Christian influence 
will long live among us. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, 

THEREFORE: 


Be It Resotvep: that the Wise 
County Education Association express 
its deep feeling of the loss and acknow- 
ledge its appreciation for the many fine 
influences her life exemplified: and 
‘Be It FurtHer Resotvep: that a 
copy of the resolutions be included in 
the minutes of the Association, that a 
copy be sent to her family, and that a 
copy be sent to the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 


Committee: 
L. F. Addington, Chairman 
J. I. Burton 
W. D. Richmond 


Mrs. Margaret Henderson Forbes 


In the passing of Mrs. Margaret 
Henderson Forbes on January 30, 
1952, the League of Richmond Teach- 
ers has lost a former president and 
faithful worker. In her years of asso- 
ciation with the League, Mrs. Forbes’ 
broad experience, good judgment, and 
wise counsel proved valuable to the 
work of the organization. 

Among the various capacities in 
which she served the profession, Mrs. 
Forbes was also president of the Junior 
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High School Association of Richmond 
and a member of the VEA Credentials 
Committee. 


Mrs. Forbes was connected with the 
Richmond School System from 1916 
until her retirement in 1946. During 
this period she taught at Bainbridge 
Junior High School and Binford Jun- 
ior High School. Before coming to 
Richmond, she had teaching experience 
in Henrico County and Kilmarnock. 


The wife of Arthur P. Forbes, she 
was born in Kilmarnock where she re- 
ceived her early education. A graduate 
of Farmville State Normal School, she 
received her B.A. degree from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. She was : 
member of Beta Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

Mrs. Forbes will be remembered for 
her helpfulness to new teachers, the 
vigor with which she entered into any 
new assignment, and faithfulness in her 
A tribute by a former Rich- 
mond principal echoes in the hearts of 


duties 


her co-workers and pupils: “No one 
ever had a greater interest in children 
nor was more willing to help them. 
This was characteristic of all she did. 
A tireless worker, she worked far be- 
yond the call of duty to perfect her 
teaching and to improve her school.” 


Committee: Mrs. Mary S. Williams, 
Chairman 
Oscar Parrish 
Elsie Stossel 


Miss Conway Howard 


In appreciation and recognition of 
the fine qualities which were combined 
in the person of Conway Howard 
who died on April 6, 1952, at her 
home in Draper, Virginia, we, the 
Home Economics teachers of Roanoke 
City wish to pay tribute. 

Conway Howard was a conscien- 
understanding, and faithful 
teacher. She was a real friend to her 


tious, 


many pupils. She loved her students, 
her school, and her school commumty 
and was loved and respected in return 
by her pupils and her patrons. With 
untiring effort she gave herself to her 
wo-k and seemed to find in so doing, 
much personal happiness. 


Conway Howard was a sincere and 
sympathetic friend and co-worker, and 
in our meeting together, we, the Home 
Economics teachers, wil! miss her 
down-to-earth approach to all prob- 
lems. We knew her as one who was 





always willing to put her shoulder to 
the wheel. 

We honor her for her courageous 
spirit and her selfless effort in behalf 
of others. Her many years of service 
have helped in the building of a broad, 
sound, and factual Home Making De- 
partment in Roanoke City. 

She will be missed alike by her 
pupils, her co-workers, and her com- 
munity, for to each she gave much. 


Ollie M. Skeen 


With the death of Ollie M. Skeen, 
on March 28, 1952, Wise County lost 
one of its most loyal friends. 

Miss Skeen was born near Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia. Graduated from East 
Stone Gap High School, she attended 
Radford College and taught in the 
public schools of Wise County at 
Buffalo, Exetes, Arno, Cadet, Andover, 
and Dorton’s Chapel during a period 
of 29 years. 

Not only was she esteemed among 
her school associates, but she had a host 
of friends who admired her personally 
and professionally. It is said that no 
student of hers ever forgot her zentle 
nature, her unfailing kindness, and 
friendly spirit which she showed at all 
times. The spirit of her life will be 
her memorial. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, therefore: 

Be Ir Resotvep: that the Wise 
County Education Association ex- 
presses its deep feeling of the loss and 
acknowledges its appreciation for the 
many fine influences her life exempli- 
fied: and Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED: 
that a copy of the resolutions be in- 
cluded in the minutes of the Associa- 
tion, that a copy be sent to her family, 
and that a copy be sent to the Virginia 
Journal of Fducation. 

Committee: 
L. F. Addington, Chairman 
J. 1. Burton 
W. D. Richmond 





National Health Meet 


The 80th Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association 
and the annual meetings of 38 related 
organizations will be held in the Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 20-24. More than 5,000 pro- 
fessional public health workers from 
all parts of the free world will attend. 
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TELEPHONE SUFFOLK 9240 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR. 
School Furniture and Supplies 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 


We have a large stock of Art Material, School Drawing 
Papers, Educational Toys and other School Supplies, 
available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Write for copy of our 1952-1953 catalog THE VIRGINIA TEACHER. 




















ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW BASIC REA-DERS 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


catch Aealiia, va: 





Watch for new help at the pre-reading level a newcomer to the Curriculum 
Foundation Series: The Basic 


new stimulation and training for Language Program, correlating 


thoughtful reading and remem- instruction in talking, spelling, 


bering J and writing with The New Basic 
new aids for the slow-learning Reading Program, making avail- 
child able for the first time a com- 
a new program in literature, pletely integrated Language 
especially poetry Arts Curriculum. 


Further information on request. 


gp SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
&ICO. 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 
Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 
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Institute on Public Education 


“Some Major Issues in American 
Education” were discussed at the ninth 
Institute on Public Education held at 
Madison College, July 15. Dr. Willard 
E. Goslin, professor of School Admin- 
istration, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, introduced the theme. Fol- 
lowing his presentation, thirteen dis- 
cussion groups explored the subject 
simultaneously. Four groups dis- 
cussed Educational Leadership, while 
three groups considered Teacher Re- 
cruitment, and six undertook Under- 
standing Children. Dr. Walter J. 
Gifford of Madison College was chair- 
man of the Institute Committee. 








Modern Language Group 
Issues News Letter 


Edited by Arnold A. del Greco of 
the University of Virginia, the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Association of 
Virginia, a section of the VEA, has 
issued an attractive 29-page News 
Letter. This publication covers articles 
of general interest, information on 
summer study abroad, French and 
Spanish tournaments, and association 
activities. An interesting section gives 
News on the Campus from 20 high 
schools and colleges, reporting progress 
made in international understanding 
through modern foreign language 
study groups. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District Date Location Place Hours 
A. October 10...... Tappahannock...Tappahannock H. S. 10:00- 2:30 
B........ October 6 Suffolk Suffolk High School 9:00- 1:00 
¢ October 4 Richmond Thomas Jefferson H. S.. 9:30-12:30 
D March 14 Petersburg Bolling Jr. High School. 9:00- 1:30 

(1953) 
E March 20 South Boston . Friend High School 10:00- 3:00 
(1953) 
F October 4........ Lexington ..Lexington High School. 9:30-12:30 
G October 10...... Harrisonburg .. Madison College 9:00- 3:00 
H October 3........ Alexandria Maury School 7:30-10:00 
(Delegate Business 
Meeting) 
October 10......Arlington Washington-Lee H. S. 8:00-10:00 
(General Meeting) 
I October 3......Bristol ......... Virginia H. S. . 9:00- 1:00 
J .......... October 10......Charlottesville Lane High School 9:00- 1:00 
K.. September 27. Castlewood Castlewood High School 10:00- 2:30 
ae . October 17... Norfolk ............ Centre Theatre 9:00- 1:00 
M... October 10.... Radford ............ Radford College 9:00- 3:00 
N.......... Qeesher 3....4. Front Royal ...... Warren County H. S. 10:00- 3:00 
GPs. October 11......Hilton . ...Hilton High School 9:00- 3:00 
Piss... September 26..Roanoke Jefferson High Schoel 9:00- 3:00 


District N Plans Better 
Relationships 


“Better School and Community Re- 
lationship” has been chosen as the 
theme for the annual meeting of Dis- 
trict N which will be held at Warren 
County High School, Front Royal, on 
October 3. This theme will be in- 
terpreted by Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, 
State Superintendent of Schools for 
Maryland, and by Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, Professor of Education at Madi- 
son College. Dr. Pullen will be intro- 
duced by Ray Reid, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. 
Caldwell will be presented by Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary. 
H. H. Walker, President of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, will bring 
important information to members of 
the district on their State organization. 
Music for this group of 1,000 edu- 
cators from northern Virginia will be 
furnished by students from Culpeper 
High School and from Warren County 
High School. Final plans for the an- 
nual meeting were presented by James 
Duff, Program Chairman for District 
N, at the August meeting of the Dis- 
trict Board of Directors. 

Among other matters presented to 
the Board by Virginia E. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of District N, were the Horace 
Mann Insurance plan, Preventorium, 
proposed legislative program, and the 
proposed revision of the VEA Consti- 
tution. 


Richmond Reports on 


Our Children 


Our Children—Their Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities tells 
in picture and word the story of 
Richmond City Schools during 1950- 
§1. This 82nd annual report of the 
superintendent of schools covers the 
highlights of the city’s 50 schools 
manned by a personnel of 1,934 mem- 
bers for the 30,423 pupils in Rich- 
mond. Emphasis is on the individual 
with instruction keyed to the needs of 
the child. This publication stresses 
the “Three R’s”, pointing out instruc- 
tional materials pa services available. 
Opportunities in art, music, and other 
creative fields, as well as the physical 
development of the child are pointed 
out. Teacher needs, too, are covered. 
In 48 attractive pages, this booklet 
tells how the Richmond System serves 
the home, the schocl, and the com- 
munity. 
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Classroom Teachers 


Conference 


A growing attendance greeted the 
Charlottesville conference of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, VEA, 
directed by Mary Sue Fuller, president. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Orville 
Wake, president of Lynchburg College, 
who discussed “Essentials of Good 
Teaching”’, and Dr. Charles K. Martin, 
Jr., president of Radford College, who 
presented “Critical Issues Facing 
Teachers Today.” 

A good teacher was defined during 
the conference as one possessing com- 
plete and thorough interest in children, 
experiencing thrill of accomplishment, 
keeping up with new methods and pro- 
cedures, and having ability to make 
students feel a teacher’s interest in 
them, as well as training in an ac- 
credited institution. 


In summarizing the conference, 
Robert F. Williams, VEA Execurive 
Secretary, pointed up discussions on 
(1) personal qualifications for teach- 
ing, (2) preparation, (3) pupil-teach- 
er relationship, (4) professional. rela- 
tions, (5) public relations, (6) in- 
strument for all society, and (7) con- 
formity versus tyranny. 

Some of the critical issues considered 
covered (1) community participation, 
religion, 
4) personal freedom and high moral 


(2) public acceptance (3) 
example, and (5) recruitment. 


As a final word, teachers were urged 
to face life with children honestly and 


courageously. 
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GOOD TEACHING—THE TEACHER’S FOREMOST CHALLENGE was discussed by these teachers attending 


the Fourth Annual State-wide Conference of Classroom Teachers at the University of Virginia, June 19-21. 


Wise County Commends 
Legislative Job 


Expressions of appreciation for 
services of the Virginia General As- 
sembly and the Virginia Education 
Association were set forth in resolu- 
tions adopted by the Wise County 
Education Association at its April 
meeting. The resolutions thanked the 
General Assembly and Governor Battle 
for having passed “history making 
legislation for the public schools and 
public school teachers of Virginia” in 
providing the increased appropriation 
for teachers’ salaries and the establish- 
ment of a minimum state-wide salary 
schedule with merit increments for a 
period of 12 years. They regretted, 
however, that the minimum salary for 
beginning teachers was not likely to 
attract a sufficient number of young 
teachers and that no provision was 
made for teachers with master’s de- 
grees, nor was consideration given the 
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position of elementary principal. Reso- 
lutions also commented on the new 
retirement system as an improvement 
for the vast majority as well as the 
additional grant for school building 
construction, and pointed out that the 
“Virginia Education Association has 
shown outstanding leadership in pro- 
jecting a progressive education pro- 
gram.” 


No longer can Virginia boost 
of an even 100 counties—for she 
is down to 98. Virginia lost one 
of its original counties on July 1 
when Elizabeth City County, after 
318 years of existence, combined 
with the town of Phoebus and the 
second-class city of Hampton to 
form the new first-class city of 
Hampton. 

On July 16, Warwick County 
was incorporated into Warwick 
City. 


Distinctively Different—— 


But Practical and Economical! 











JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. 


KOLBE china and equipment add to the ap- 
petite without adding to your costs! KOLBE 
prize-winning designs are as adaptable to 
any school as they are preferred by leading 


industries. Let us show you why and how! 


PHONE 2-8314 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND © VIRGINIA 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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HARD-WORKING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF BEDFORD COUNTY Education Associa- 
tion is shown at one of its meetings last year. Standing in the background are Lucy Falls, Margaret Wil- 
liams, A. G. Cummings, G. K. Averett, J. Hoge T. Sutherland, Carl W. Grubbs, and Mrs. Madeline Driskill. 
Seated around the table, left to right, are Mrs. Mary H. Ruff, William J. Burkholder, Emma Broyles, 
Frances Fannin, Mrs. Erna G. Wilson, Virginia Ruff, Curtis L. Ramsey, G. R. Bird, Mrs. Martha C. Eber- 
hardt, Mrs. Bertha W. Dooley, A. F. Rokertson, Wilma Rayburn, Hartwell S. Evans, and A. C. dePerry. 
An impressive list of accomplishments under the leadership of this group appeared in the May issue of 
Chalk Dust, official publication of the Bedford County Education Association. 


Bedford Promotes Bicentennial 


Among many activities of the Bed- 
ford County Education Association is 
their sponsorship of the Bedford Bi- 
centennial. This celebration is con- 
ceived as a mass educational project 
in which every county citizen and 
group may participate. On May 10, 
1954, Bedford County will reach its 
two hundredth anniversary. Under 
the chairmanship of J. Hoge T. Suther- 
land, a handbook has been prepared 
outlining plans for organizing and 
carrying out activities for the celebra- 
tion of the Bedford Bicentennial. Al- 
ready three county-wide rallies have 
been held, with Governor John S. 
Battle speaking at the third Bedford 
County Bicentennial Rally on May 27. 
A bicentennial publication, sponsored 
by the Bedford County School Board 
and Principals Association, will be re- 
leased in September entitled “Two 
Centuries of Bedford County School 
Days”. 


Art of Egypt Exhibit 


The largest collection of Egyptian 
art ever shown in the South will go 
on view September 26 for the first ex- 
hibition of the 1952-53 season at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in 
Richmond. 
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Statues and heads of priests and 
pharoahs, ornate mummy coffins and 
objects of daily use including brightly 
colored jewelry, religious amulets and 
jars used for every purpose from stor- 
ing food and wine to holding the eye 
make-up that both men and women 
delighted in using, will give visitors to 
the exhibition a vivid idea of what the 
ancient Egyptians looked like, what 
they wore and how they went about 
working and playing during the three 
thousand years before Christ was born. 

The oldest object in the Museum, 
the statuette of a priest named Ka- 
her-iset-ef, will stir the imagination 
of those seeing this exhibition com- 
posed of Egyptian art objects recently 
purchased for the Virginia Museum’s 
permanent collection and a wide var- 
riety of items on long term loan to 
Virginia from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. 


“The Art of Egypt” will be on view 
in Richmond through October 19. 
Then a specially designed travelling 
version of the display wil! join the 
more than 60 exhibitions available to 
Virginia schools, colleges, clubs and 
other organizations through the State 


Services Department of the Virginia 
Museum. 





NEA Honor Roll 


Virginia ended the school year 
1951-52 with 14,503 NEA mem- 
bers as of May 31, 1952, a gain of 
930 members over the previous 
year. 

100 per cent enrollments for 
1951-52 reported by the National 
Education Association are as fol- 


lows: 

Counties 
Albemarle Mecklenburg 
Bath Nansemond 
Buchanan Norfolk 
Campbell Northampton 
Caroline Orange 
Carroll Pittsylvania 
Charlotte Pulaski 
Dinwiddie Spotsylvania 
Floyd Sussex 
Greensville Tazewell 
Highland Warwick 
Louisa York 
Lunenburg 

Cities 

Alexandria Martinsville 
Bristol Portsmouth 
Buena Vista Radford 
Hopewell 
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ALLYN and BACON 
| Texts For Your Fall Classes 
In Grades One and Two, In High School Grades— 
Fershing’ss HAPPY TIMES WITH Net Price 
NUMBERS Primary Program Chew’s REFRESHER SPELLER 1.05 
Meade’s BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks: 
Net Pri Book I .90 
7 Book II .90 
FIRST BOOK, Readiness, for early months Book III 99 
of Grade 1 | Book IV 1.11 
SECOND BOOK, completing Grade 1 51 RR rrr rte a 
SECOND GRADE, covering all work for Wood and Carpenter’s SCIENCE DISCOV- 
Grade 2 57 ERY WORKBOOK, Grade 9 1.20 
: ; Magruder’s OUR GOVERNMENT AT 
The most recent, most attractive, most modern WORK 93 
series for the first two years of school. Prepares Van Cleef’s GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY— 
for any series of arithmetic textbooks. world geography .. 3.09 
ALLYN and BACON, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 11 
Virginia Representatives 
W. CARL WHITLOCK RUSSELL B. HAY 
3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 3911 Newport St., Richmond 27 
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. which we, too, would love to bring you daily! 
Since we can’t, we'd like to show our gratitude 
for your wonderful contribution to our community 
by continuing the services you've appreciated in 
past years—convenient charge accounts that can 


be ‘‘carried’’ during summer months, and imme- 





diate pay-check cashing when you're caught after 
banking hours. 


We're Glad When You Say “Charge It” 
— May We Have Your Application? — 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Row-Peterson Arithmetic Series, by 


Harry Grove WHEAT, GERALDINE 
KAUFFMAN, and Hart R. Dovuctass. 
Row, Peterson and Company, White 

Plains, New York. Book 1-$ .72, Book 

2-$1.72, Books 3-8 $1.92 each. 

This arithmetic series endeavors to 
present and maintain arithmetic skills in 
such a way that the pupil understands the 
pumber system, does his own number 
thinking, and extends his _ intellectual 
powers, developing confidence, self-re- 
liance, and security. Each of the eight 
volumes is abundantly illustrated by 
drawings and practical problems. 

Grade 1 is a study of number groups to 
ten. 

Grade 2 introduces the teens with adding 
and subtracting. 

Grade 3 covers hundreds, a study of 
measures, multiplication and division. 

Grade 4 continues multiplications and di- 
visions, and also works with hundreds 
and thousands. 

Grade 5 majors on fractions and decimals. 

Grade 6 shows how to work with big 
numbers and the use of graphs. 

Grade 7 deals with geometrical areas. 

Grade 8 presents ratio and proportion, 
square root, and other measures, 


World History, by Emma Peters SMITH, 
Davip S. Muzzey, and MINNIE LLoyp. 
Revised. Ginn and Company, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 742 pages. $4.20. 
Within one volume this history seeks 

to furnish us with a way of better un- 

derstanding our world, by beginning at 
the beginning and showing us how. it has 
come about. From the earliest days to 

Korea are covered in this revised ed?- 

tion, including not only political history 

but all aspects of civilization—from the 
time of Pharaoh to Stalin. 


Fronteras, by Doris Kinc ArJONA. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, IIl. 
480 pages. 

A first year course in Spanish, covering 
the frontiers in language, literature, and 
life. If speaking Spanish is what the 
student wants, Fronteras should help 
reach that goal, for it is a talking and 
doing book. 


America, Land of Freedom, by Ger- 
TRUDE HARTMAN. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 720 pages. 
$3.60. 
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While primarily a social history, this 
book gives adequate treatment of political 
and economic events. This second edition 
has content right up to July 25, 1951, in- 
cluding the Korean peace talks, In all 
of the illustrative material, the time 
element plays a strong part. 


Principles and Practices of the Guid- 
ance Program, by GLENN E. SMITH. 
The MacMillan Company, New York 
11, N. Y. 379 pages. $3.25 
This book is concerned with the how, 

the why, and the what of guidance serv- 
ices. It was prepared as a text for un- 
dergraduate and graduate students who 
seek, through an introductory course in 
the field, to achieve two purposes: first, 
to become familiar with the nature and 
scope of guidance services, and second, 
to develop some of the competercies re- 
quired of all staff members as guidance 
workers. 


Modern Physical Science, by WILLIAM 
O. Brooks and Georce R. Tracy. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York 17, N. 
Y. 586 pages. $3.80. 

A textbook for the general education 
student who needs a course that is simple 
and interesting but which, at the same 
time, gives him some knowledge of the 
consumer aspects of science. Hence, the 
practical aspects of science are empha- 
sized rather than the theroretical. 


High School Biology, by CHarvorrte L. 
Grant, H. KeirH CApy, and NATHAN 
A. Neat. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.. New York 36, N. Y. 813 pages. 
$3.88. 

The authors of High School Biology 
have tried to relate the basic principles of 
plant and animal biology to the student’s 
own experiences in every possible way. 
Illustrations form an important functional 
part of the text. 


Worlds to Explore, by Matitpa BatLey 
and ULtin W. LeEAvELL. Americar Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 579 pages. 
In the Mastery of Reading series, 

Worlds to Explore has been designed for 
use in the ninth grade. It is the third 
book of a six-book series for grades seven 
through twelve. Pupil interest in the 
selection of material and development of 
reading skills are the top aims of this 
book. 





Studying Children — Diagnostic and 
Remedial Procedures in Teaching, by 
THeEopoRE L. TorGcerson. The Dryden 
Press, New York, N. Y. 230 pages. 
$2.75. 

In an attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween theory and practice, this book 
provides functional material in child 
study, treating problems in detail. It was 
designed to provide the teacher-in-train- 
ing and the teacher-in-service with the 
understanding and the tools which will 
enable her to study her pupils. 


How You Look and Dress, by Byrta 
CARSON. The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 18, N. Y. 394 pages. 
$2.40. 

Designed to meet the needs, interests, 
and problems of girls taking a first course 
in clothing instruction, this book deals 
with all important phases of the subject, 
from grooming and care of clothes to de- 
sign, color, selection of materials, sewing, 
cutting, fitting, and remodeling of clothes. 


Elements of Agricultural Economics, 
by G. W. ForsTer and Marc L. Leacer. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. 
441 pages. $5.00. 

Attention has been limited to those 
segments that current discussions indicate 
are of greatest immediate importance. 
The chapters develop basic information, 
agricultural production, marketing of 
farm products, and agricultural finance 
and insurance. 


The Little Child’s Busybook of Play 
Ideas and Things-to-Do, by CAROLINE 
Horowitz. Hart Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. $5 pages. 

For the child age 3 to 7, this book 
features ideas to keep toddlers happy, play 
for the pre-school child, home materials 
only, party games for tiny tots, and quiet 
stay-in-bed activities. 


Discovering New Fields in Reading 
and Literature, Progress in Reading 
and Literature, and Exploring Litera- 
ture Old and New, by EtrHet M. Orr, 
EveLyN T. Houston, and Srewra S. 
CENTER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York 17, N. Y. $2.84 each. 

In this up-to-date series of books, 
Reading Today, there are three volumes 
for use in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
They are distinctive in that they contrib- 
ute to a twofold purpose by furnishing a 
body of reading material that is both 
enjoyable and informative and by sup- 
plying a well-organized group of exer- 
cises for the development of desirable 
reading skills and habits. 


Leadership in Recreation, by Geracp B. 
FirzceraLp. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York 3, N. Y. 304 pages. $3.50. 
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This textbook recognizes the primary 
nportance of competence. 
Though designed primarily for college 


leadership 


ourses in recreation, it is a valuable 
source of information and guidance for 
hose concerned with group recreational 
ctivities and for those conducting in- 


ervice education programs. 


improving Instruction through Super- 
vision, by THOMAS H. Briccs and 
JosepH JusTMAN. The MacMillan 
Company, New York 11, N. Y. 523 
pages. $5.00. 
This revised edition has been expanded 
o include supervision on the elementary 
is well as the secondary level. The prin- 
ciples of sound supervision are the same 
ind enough descriptive and illustrative 
material has been included to enable each 
reader to apply or adapt the general 
principles to his own specific school situa- 


tion. 


lime for Poetry, compiled by May HILi 
ARBUTHNOT. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 438 pages. $2.20. 
A Teacher’s Anthology to accompany 
[he New Basic Readers: Curriculum 
Foundation Series. The poems are so 
compiled as to lead children from the 
level of listening to verses to an appre- 
ciation of authentic poetry. There are 
605 poems with subject groupings cover- 
ing people, animals, travel, play, the 
ridiculous, magic, weather, holidays, and 


wisdom and beauty. 


Circuits in Electrical Engineering, by 
CHARLES R, Vali. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 11, N. Y. 560 pages. $5.75. 
A major portion of this book is de- 

voted to a study of steady-state circuit 

principles through the use of complex 
numbers. However, a study in terms of 
instantaneous values of both sinusoidal 

and nonsinusoidal wave relations and a 

study of transients are also important 

parts of the book. 


Science for a Better World, by Morris 
MEISTER, RALPH KEIRSTEAD, and Lois M. 
SHOEMAKER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 778 pages. 

Science for a Better World comes out 
of the classroom and out of a quarter of 
a century of experience with American 
boys and girls. The book is designed 
throughout to appeal to the ninth grade 
student and to help the teacher. It is 
readable and up-to-date, highlighting the 
nature of the scientific enterprise and its 
methods. 


New Plane Geometry, by A. M. WEtcH- 
ons and W. R. KRICKENBERGER. Ginn 
and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 568 
pages. $2.52. 
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proven security and stability. 


@ To support your local Associations’ projects. They function for your 


welfare. 


@ To enroll in the group Insurance Program investigated and sponsored 
by your local professional organization. 


A Note Jo Virginia Joachonrs 


IT PAYS— 


@ To protect yourself and your income with Disability Insurance. Illness 
and accident can strike you and experience has proven that no teacher 
can really afford to be disabled without insurance. 


@ To select a Disability Insurance plan that is “Tailor-made” and offers 





@ The majority of Virginia City and County School Systems offer Washing- 
ton National Group Insurance to you through your local Association. 
Special concessions are made to new teachers. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS—WELFARE CHAIRMAN: 


Full information concerning time-tested Teacher Group Insurance Pro- 
tection is available for committee study. 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





~ i i 


Name 








Washington National Insurance Company 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va. 
I am interested in teacher Group Insurance and would like full information. 


I teach at 


in (City or County). This is my 


Please write: 


i i i i i 


School 


year in this system. 








FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — 


KITCHEN —- 


DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PIIONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog No. 74. 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 


Written in an _ understandable style, 
geometry is made easier by the methods 
used and more interesting by linking it 
to practical matters in daily life. This 
text embodies the latest and most helpful 
improvements in the technique of teaching 
geometry. 


Homes with Character, by HAZEL 
THompson CRAIG and OLa Day Rusu. 
D. C. Hecth and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 351 pages. $3.60. 





This book deals with the basic prin- 
ciples of choosing, buying, making, and 
repairing houses and furnishings. In ad- 
dition it stresses the individuality needed 
to make a house, apartment, or rooms a 
home. It is designed for senior high 
school use in each grade in which hous- 
ing units are taught, and for use in junior 
colleges offering terminal courses in home 


economics. 
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“Tt’s News to Us” 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturer of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find the products 
desired, use the coupon below. . Your 
request for information will be for- 
warded to the producer. 


E-Z Grader Slide Chart is a 
timesaver and effort eliminator in de- 
termining grades with absolute ac- 
curacy. May be used for grading tests 
and assignments where equal value is 
given to each question or problem. 
Then after each paper is marked, and 
the number of wrong answers counted, 
a glance gives the percentage grade 
in less time than it takes to write it 
down. Price $1. 

A new economically priced Transit- 
type School Bus designed for pupil 
transportation is in production at 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, 
Ohio. With larger enrollments, in- 
creasing congestion on the highways 
and better public appreciation of the 
importance of safe, comfortable school 
transportation, the new Superior Super- 
liner is the coming thing in school 
. transportation. It offers larger capaci- 
ty with shorter wheelbase, better visi- 
bility, easier steering and shorter turn- 
ing radius. 


The Radiant “Educator” Screen 
was built to take the rough handling 
of constant daily use of portable 
equipment. Can be adjusted from a 
low of 9'2” above the floor to a 
height of 110” in the 70” model. For 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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protection and for flat projection sur- 
face, a metal “Saddle” has been added 
to hold the top of the fabric. Heavy 
duty legs are of high alloy strength 
extruded aluminum. The glass-bteaded 
surface is flame-proof, mildew-proof, 
washable and guaranteed to stay bright 
and white for ten years. Made in 
three square sizes, 50x50”, 60x60” 
and 70x70”. 


Sico Portable Steel Bleacher 
has a new “police-up” feature which 
eliminates crossbrace obstruction be- 
neath bleacher sections, forming an 
open tunnel the length of the bleacher 
row. Grounds men may move more 
easily and quickly through the tunnel 
as they “police” the area. 

The Sico Bleacher is designed for 
both outdoor and indoor spectator 
events and may be towed or caffied or 
demounted into small units for han- 
dling purposes. Single sections are 12 
feet long, 5 rows high and weigh 
325% pounds without planks. Eight 
spectators may be seated per row (40 
per section) allowing 18” linear seat- 
ixg room for each. 


“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!" 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director, Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 





(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to 
the producers.) 


Safety on the Street (10 min. color 
also, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 

Planned especially for the middle 
grades, when whole-hearted exploring 
of new interests and gaining independ- 
ence hold more attention than observ- 
ing often-told cautions, this film shows 
children themselves in traffic situations 
in which they must decide what to 
do. Stimulation of thinking and feel- 
ing at a distance safe from street haz- 
ards, as provided in this film, should 
help carry safe practices into regular 
behavior. 


Street Safety is Your Problem 
(10 min. Young America Films) 
As Freddy (age 10) learns to over- 

come the Unseen Enemy pedestrian 

survival rules are developed in street- 


side situations. Right and wrong ways 
are both shown, with greater emphasis 
given right: on which side of a road 
to walk; where to play; where and 
how to cross a street; special cautions 
for driveway safety, for night walking, 
for entering a car, for avoiding busiest 
streets for regular travel; to know, 
think, and practice safety—and so de- 
feat The Enemy, Your Own Careless- 
ness. Planned for young and middle- 
aged children. 


Safety for Small Fry (15 min., 
color also, Motion Picture Produc- 
tion Co.) 

Story episodes flash to school ground, 
street, and hospital, where Police Of- 
ficer Johnnie, Jerry the Skeptic, Safe- 
ty Patrol Captain Tim, and friends, 
discuss common ways children on foot 
or on wheels disregard safety. Acci- 
dents happen off stage, but bandages 
give evidence. Jerry becomes a “‘be- 
liever,” obeys the patrol, and hopes to 
wear the shiny badge himself soon. 
The film is a good “be careful” re- 


minder. 


Safe Living In Your Community 
(10 min. color also, Coronet Films) 
Learning to share community re- 

sponsibility is an important task for 

intermediate and junior high school 
students. In this film, the school safety 
council finds how much alike are 
homes, school, and community, ind 
that the same rules of good citizen- 
ship and courtesy apply. Skills in house- 
keeping and consideration of othets 
which make a safe home and a safe 
school are seen to heln make an ac- 
cident-free community. Related films: 
Safe Living at Home, Safe Living in 
School. 


Science in the Orchestra (35 min. 
in 3 parts, McGraw-Hill Co.) 

The London Symphony, M. Mathie- 
son conducting, aided by cleverly ar- 
ranged and pictured devices, demon- 
strates how and why instruments 
sound as they do. The film sharpens 
curiosity, suggests principles of science, 
adds understanding and appreciation 
for listeners of upper elementary 
school levels and up. Hearing the 
Orchestra (Part 1, 13 min.) shows 
what makes sound and how the ear 
hears. Drums, violins, gongs, with 
gadgets from the physics department 
make demonstrations clear. Exploring 
the Instruments (Part 2, 12 min.) 
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hows how various instruments set up 
ibrations by different means, and how 
trings, woodwinds, and brasses change 
itch. A giant staff shows the range 
f each instrument, as we hear its 
cale in the orchestra’s full seven- 
.ctave span. Looking at Sound (Part 

10 min.) pictures the symbols of 
he audio-spectrometer while a filter 
ietwork sharpens and contrasts audi- 
sle differences to help us hear the vari- 
us properties of sound: pitch, volume, 
ind harmonic quality. The complexity 
f concepts increases as this film pro- 
-eeds, but new words and ideas are 
nade clear by the demonstrations we 
see and hear. 
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Practical New Help for Today’s Art Teachers 


A suggestion you may find interesting and useful 





New Book that gives present-day psychological understanding of 
child’s creative art efforts—increases joy of art classes for teacher and class. 





This new book called MIND YouR 
CHILD’s ART is written in simple, 
down-to-earth terms. It shows the 
importance of even the earliest daubs 
to “grown-up” approach of adoles- 
cence. It is sympathetic to the prob- 


lems of teachers already carrying a 





full program and also asked to teach 


1. 1 SAW A ROBIN by Helen age 6 





1 Drawing out of proportion may not be 
faulty observation but merely depicting 
greatest interest. 2 Child’s ability to 
express things grows with new experi- 
ences that move him. Not necessarily a 
fire but the zoo, a party or what to him 
is unusual. 3 To trace or copy, stifles 
but child grows by drawing from his 
imagination and life around him. 











fascinating little refresher course. 


The author is Laura Bannon. Her book 





is the result of first-hand experience 
gained as Art Supervisor in Public 
Schools and as Director of Junior 
Department of the School of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 





3. MY UNCLE JIM by Hector age 10 





if Further Interested—MIND YOUR CHILD’s ART, described above; 64 pages; 712” x 10”; 
over 100 illustrations, including 14 full color plates, $2.75, At your bookstore or write 
the publishers, PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, 41 East 50th St., New York 22, New York. 










Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 











COMING EVENTS— 
October 22-24 VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


VEA Convention, Richmond INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 





November 9-15 


American Education Week 


103 N. 14TH ST.. RICHMOND, VA. 


























ADAMS $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


13th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BLDG.—1ith & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C. 
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realistic case studies. 








ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 
Teaching Children in the Middle Grades 


This text is the first to cover fully the special developmental characteristics and needs of children in the middle 
grades, in the age group of approximately eight to eleven years. Discussion of school programs offers teachers 
procedures for assisting optimum growth of preadolescent children. 


STRICKLAND: The Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
Association), Guiding the Young Child. 
Child. WITTY: Reading in Modern Education. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Virginia Representative: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


WITTY, editor: 


New Heath texts .... 


EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY and MARY A. ADAMS 


Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools, Revised 


The materials of teaching social studies considered in relation to the entire elementary program. 


BERNICE BAXTER, GERTRUDE M. LEWIS, and GERTRUDE M. CROSS 
The Role of Elementary Education 


A clear, practical definition of the role of the elementary school and of the elementary school teacher in our 
society today. It is a study of the factors that combine to produce an effective elementary school and includes 


HEFFERNAN, editor: (California School Superwisors 
(The American Association for Gifted Children), The Gifted 








OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


To be the first in your school with 
new teaching ideas, material and 
equipment, watch the advertising col- 
ums in The Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. You will always save time by 
contacting the advertisers directly. The 
coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering items from one or more 
advertisers. 


la. How the States Have Voted 
for President A chart in colors, 
showing the number of electoral 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me the items indi- 
cated in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 


la 2a 3a 4a 5a 6a 


Subject taught...... Geeee... ss. 


2 fcc ba pate oo 0 
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votes for each state as of 1948 
and how the state voted in every 
presidential election between 1856 
and 1948. Size 15° x12”. This 
reprint from Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia will stimulate keen 
interest in the present election 
and in the study of past elections. 
Useful in any grade studying So- 
cial Science or American History. 
The Case for the “Ten-Twen- 
ty” is more than a brief for the 
American Seating Company’s 
newest desk with level, 10° and 
20° top positions. This booklet 
includes a quick summary of the 
Studies of the Texas Inter-Pro- 
fessional Commission on Child 
Development, which showed that 
children in thousands of class- 
rooms are being exposed to glar- 
ing or insufficient light and to 
harmful posture with attendant 
visual focusing problems. In- 
cluded also is a list of reference 
books related to lighting, seeing, 
seating, posture and child de- 
velopment. 

Growing Up and Liking It— 


a 29-page booklet on menstrua- 


4a. 


53. 


tion . . . designed for use among 
girls 12 to 18 years of age. The 
presentation and explanation of 
menstruation is done simply, 
clearly, and naturally, with at- 
tractive illustrations and anatom- 
ical diagrams for clear compre- 
hension. A free copy for each 
girl in class. 

The Genie Story is a 16-page 
full-color booklet in which a 
Genie helps a boy prepare for a 
school assignment by taking him 
on an exciting journey to dis- 
cover the many parts coal plays 
in our daily lives. 
You’re A Young Lady Now 
is especially prepared for girls 9 
to 12. Written at the language 
level of these girls and covers only 
material of interest to them. 


Very Personally Yours is an 
accepted help for girls in Junior 
and Senior High School. Praised 
by teachers, nurses, parent and 
church 
good 


number desired for classroom dis- 


groups for accuracy, 


taste, clarity. Indicate 


tribution. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 



















Another Thalhimer convenience! 
New Handmacher Suit Shop, 
for all sizes, now on the 3rd Floor 


Whether you wear Junior sizes 7 to 15, Misses’ or 
Women’s proportioned sizes 10 to 20, you can now find our 
greatest collection of exclusive Handmacher suits in 12 years 
located in one convenient shop! Choose from fine wools 

and newly textured weaves, each combining skilled 
tailoring, distinctive design . . . a pleasing price. 
Thalhimers Handmacher Shop, Moderate Priced Suits, 3rd. 


Thallimers 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Se. see. . enany others are saving 


so successfully! The Bank cf Virginia 
is first in Virginia in number of savings 
customers, and first by millions of dol- 
lars in total amount of savings on deposit. 






















Even though you begin 
a savings account with what seems 
to you a small amount, you have 
begun to save .. . you have taken 





a tremendous step toward 
achieving your goals of travel 

or summer study or other ambitions 
for which you wiil need money. 
This first step is the big one; 

you have acted, you have started 
you have taken a giant step! 








You can open your savings account 
by mail or in person .. . do it today. 
And welcome to The Bank of Virginia! 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 





foes 
AUINORIIED <cone's> MEMBER. 


Member Federal D 


nsurance Corporation 


RICHMOND ¢ PETERSBURG ¢ ROANOKE ¢ NEWPORT NEWS ¢ PORTSMOUTH ¢ NORFOLK 





